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HE eee ar 
N every thing virtuous 
and kaudable has been a diſ- 
tinguiſhing characteriſtick of 
your reign; and if licen- 
tiouſneſs and vice have in- 
leſted the kingdom, it is not 
becauſe they have received 
any / countenance from your 

| A'S x 
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ſovereign authority, or even 
wanted its moſt ſalutary re- 
ſtraints and pointed RY 
tion, 
To your own ſex, in par- 
ticular, you have exhibited 
a moſt inſtructive and ani- 
mating example. You have 

taught them, by a ſilent; 
but impreſſive language, to 
depend more for real -influ- 
ence and eſteem, on the 
mild, the ſoft, and the. at- 
tractiye graces, than on all 
the periſhable appendages! of 
greatneſs, illuſtrious birth, po- 
litical interference, or even 


the 
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the dazzling ſplendours 0 wn k 
throne. | are ae ) 
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In an age, when artificial 
gaieties have almoſt baniſhed 
the ſweeter pleaſures of 'fim- 
plicity and nature, you have 
diſplayed as great a fondneſs, 
as the neceſſary avocations 
of royalty would permit, for 
domeſtick retirement. Fa- 
ſhionable mothers might have 
derived a leſſon from your 
conduct. Your royal breaſt 
has appeared to vibrate with 
a more exquiſite delight, to 

the careſſes of a tender off- 
Pring, in the ſhades of 
A 4 Windſor, 
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Windſor, than it ever re- 
ceived from crowded levees, 
or the et brittiance of 


are 4 


= 3 * yy ge re- 
finement, when conjugal fide- 
| lity has not appeared a 
favourite virtue, your Ma- 
jeſty has been a model of 
as delicate an attachment, as 
ever graced the pureſt ages 
of antiquity, or occurs in 
the voluminous annals of the 
world. And in an era 
of faſtidious affluence, when 
Chriſtianity has been under- 
inen 7 the ſubtilty of 
era 
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ſcepticks, and ſtill re: dif. 
graced by the lukewarmneſs 
and irregularities of its pro- 
feſſors; When its grand bul- 
wark, the Chriſtzan Sabbath, 
has belle: daringly attacked, 
particularly athotigſt the high- 
er ranks of pe le, by many 
kinds of licefitious amuſe- 
ment, yo have dene every 
thing, in co-operation with 
our beloved Monarch, to ſtop 
the progreſs of the evil, that 
could refult from virtuous pre- 
* or 10 5 nnn n | 


| Amidſt this Kal am- 
X 5 blage 
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blage of virtues, there is one 
point, however, in which 
your Majeſty's character ſhines | 
forth with peculiar luſtre, and 
will command the grateful 
veneration of the moſt diſtant 
5 poſterity. It is that, which 
is particularly enforced i in this 
work, and ſo cloſely inter- 
woven with the moſt eſſential 
- intereſts. of ſociety — female 
education. This, your Ma- 
jeſty is allowed to have ſtu- 
died with greater earneſtneſs, 
than any woman throughout 
your dominions; I may add, 
with better ſucceſs. Vour 
1 d 2 are a daily, 
living 
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liuing comment on the ex- 
cellence of your inſtructions, 
and are infinitely more cele- 
brated for the graces of their 
hearts, the elegance of their 
manners, and the improve- 
ment of their underſtanding, 
than the magnificence of their 
family, or the f. er of 
thee birth. | „Dunn 


* wang 1 15 "on 
deeply ſenſible, of the high 
honour, that was conferred on 
me, when your. Majeſty con- 
deſcended to look into this a 
work in manuſcript, and give 
me the unreſerved privilege of 

inſcribing 


_ DPD re ATION. 
inſcribing it to your protec» 


reſpectful leave of your Ma- 
jeſty wirkt uttering an earneſt 
vo which, elevated as you 
muſt come near the 
das chat the daughters, | 
you have cultivated with fach 
a tetider' aſſiduity, may long 
continue, (what they are,) 
the ornament of their ſex 
of their kingdom of Europe 
— the prop, when ſhe wants. 
it, of their declining parent; 
your conſolers in that awful 
moment, when even Majeſty 
muſt be duſt, and your com- 

nn in that heaven, where 
the 


tion; and 1 would take a4 
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the virtues will remain, though 
titles, and greatneſs and diſ- 
tinctions are forgotten! 


I have the honour to be, 
with the moſt profound gra- 
titude and _— | 


Mapa, 


Your Ma) ESTY 6 
moſt devoted Subject 


and Servant, 


THE AUTHOR. 
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T E following Letters have 

long lain by the author in 4 ſtate 

of neglect; indeed of uncertainty 

whether the publication of them 

would do any credit to himſelf, or 

ſervice to the world. Nor does he 

think, that he ſhould ever have pre- n 

ſumed to expoſe them before the for- 

midable tribunal of the publick, un- 

leſs animated by the name of the 

X | very 
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very exalted and amiable perſonage 


vididus cenfurb, ab their Infertticn is 
really to ſerve the faireſt and moſt 
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| and laudable - exertion —t6:recdb | 
chem from viſionary novels ant ro- 
mances into ſolid reading and reflec- 


bas artempted a method of uniting, 


to whom 8 are addreſſed. $3 
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II they deſerve no fame, ai 
ought, however, in his opinion, to 
be branded with no malignant or in- 


amiable part of the creation ; 
rouſe young ladies fm a vacant br | 
infipid. lie, into one of uſefulneſs 


dities of faſhion, to the fimplicity of 
nature, and the dignity of virtue. He 


in their character, the graces. with. © 


ADVERTISEMENT. - xvii 
the virtues ; an amiable heart with 
elegant manners and an enlightened 5 
underſtanding; and if he ſhould not 
have ſucceeded, is, by no means, the 
firſt perſon who has misjudged his 

powers, gui magnis excidit aufis,” 
and can reflect for his comfort, that 
laudable prgjects are perhaps the 
whole, that lies within the narrow 


circle, or the talents of the * f 
mortals. 
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12 I gun er nN 
an heavy loſs by the death of your 
excellent mother, who lived ſo much in 
my friendſhip/ and eſteem, and by her 
letters and ſociety had conferred upon me 
ſome of the ſweeteſt pleaſures in human 
life, yet you alas are the principal ſuf- 
ferer by this afflicting diſpenſation. It 
would give me the ſincereſt pleaſure, if I 
knew ho to alleviate your grief, or aſ- 
ford you a ſingle-moment's conſolation. 

Vor. J. e 
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2 L ETTERS TO A 
I need not preſs on you the Sta 


of religion. You have, doubtleſs, con- 


ſidered who it is, that has deprived you 
of this invaluable parent; a God of in- 
finite wiſdom, who never ſtrikes, but at 
the fitteſt moment; a God of equal 
goodneſs, who, without the; ſtrongeſt rea- 
fons, would not afflict; and a being of 
unbounded power, who 1s abundantly 
able to make up your loſs, and open to 
you a thouſand ſources of comfort. 
Chriſtianity ſhould exclude all unrea- 
able ſorrow. If we believe that our 
friends are dead in God; we know that 
this life is only a vapour; that our ſe- 
paration is but for a moment, and that 
we ſhall ſoon be reſtored to them in 2 
world, where life is without pain, and 
where friendſhip is immortal. 42. B00 
Though you are, in the kteral ſenſey/an 
orphan, yet the number of friends, to 
whom you are ſo juſtly dear, will render 
your ſituation neither ſolitary, nor de- 
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the good will think themſelves honoured | 
by your acquaintance. They will give 
you credit for inheriting all the amiable 
qualities of a mother, who was revered, 
as far as known, whilſt nature has ſo 
ſtrongly imprinted, on your an, "ne 
reſemblance of her fratures. A 
The ſcene is. ſtill. Fx ethos wp bet 
mory, when, in her. laſt moments, ſhe ſo 
ſtrongly recommended you to my pro- 
tection... And though ſhe paid a compli- 
ment to my abilities, Which only a par- 
tial friendſhip ;cauld. haye excited, ſhe 
did nothing more than ſtrict juſtice to 
the . warmth of my affection. I fhall 


really think myſelf — by your 


correſpondence. If you will-eall me fa- 
ther or brother, you will give an unt 
uſual luſtre ta my name. This fond heart 


{hall vibrate to your wiſnes and yaur hapy 


pineſs: : and, if you will occaſionally. viſit 
my little cot, it mall put om albits Jove- 
lieſt charms, and nile in all its gayeſt 
_—_ to receive ſo dear and fo amiable 
*% B 2 a ſtran- 
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4 ranger Thee roſes of my humble gar. 
den ſhall, if poffible; beUoubly fweet; my 
jeſſamines * ſhall” emit an untiſtal fac 
grance ; and if nature will bot * obey; 1 
will order the general ſcenery o 9 — de- 
e wet no bag e 
We ſhall feap, 1 am alürec, SHA 
benefits by! this dcquaintarice:” If Tam 
able to comtnunicate to you any little 
knowledge, you will more than repay it 
by that eaſe, delicacy, refinement, con- 
fidence, and expanſion; which the mind 
nevet effectually ſeels but inthe fiend: 
ſhip- of a ſenſible and an inteteſting 
woman. Such a friendſhip is the richeſt 
cordial of life. Either of the ſexes with. 
out it, are never what they ſh6uld be: 
Like the beſt 'figres;"muilarex) they 
appear to diſadvantage{'” UniiaturaF ex 
pedients may be tried to ſupply its place: 
Buſineſs, ambition, an ever r,,jꝭm d pre: 
dence, or peculiar ſituations may lead 
us to deny ourſelves ib ſweet a pleaſure; 
but, in fact, all human projects ahd"ſuc- 
CY R Wo! | ce ſſes 
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ceſſes are inſipid without it. They are 
roſeleſs thorns, a winter without a ſpring. 
Pleaſures have not their reliſh, and ſor- 
row wants à boſom'to recline on. Our 
manners have not their proper ſoftneſs; 
our morals their purity, and our fouls 
feel an uncomfortable void. 
They, who'talk degradingly. f women, 
do not know the value of the treaſure, 
they deſpiſe- They have not ſufficient” 
taſte - to reliſn their -excellencies, or 
pry enough to eourt their acquaint- 
They have taken the portrait of 
eee women; and _ an the 
features applicable to an vio! | 
| The ſoſter ſex, it is e ex 
ceedingly injured by their education. 
If they were, what they ſhould: be, they 
are thoſe lights in the picture of human 
life, that are intended to chear all its 
darkneſs eee, oat 03 :y 5) 
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a 
fortunately directed rather to ſuch 
accompliſhmentz, 33 vill enable them to 
THE: a, noiſe and ſparkle in the world, 
than to thoſe qualities, which, migfit in- 
ſure; their comfort. here, and happineſs 
hereafter, , Boarding ſchools canfult. but: 
little thoſe domeſtick qualifications, which. 
are confeſſedly the higheſt point af uſe- 
folneſs in your ſex, and fill leſs that ſalid 
piety and virtue, wlüch alone, to an in- 
telligent cræature, can be the ſource of 
any, real, heart · felt enjioyment. 
Though religion is ;ndifgentibly neceſ-. 
ſary to both ſexes, and in every poſſible 
character and ſtation, yet a woman 
ſeems, more peculiarly, to need its en- 
livening ſupports, whilſt her frame mult 
38 | 8 
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be confeſſed to be admirably calculated 


for the exerciſe of all the tender oy 
devout affections. - 

The timidity, ariſing ahh the na- 
tural weakneſs and delicacy of your 
frame; the numerous diſeaſes, to which 


you are liable; that exquiſite ſenſibility, 


which, in many of you, vibrates to the 
ſlighteſt touch of joy or ſorrow; the 
tremulous anxiety you have for friends 
children, a family, which nothing can re- 
leve, but a ſenſe of their being under 
the protection of God the ſedentarineſs 
of your liſe, naturally followed with low 
ſpirits or enn, whillt we ure ſeek- 
ing health and pleaſure in the fleld; and 
the many, lonehy hours, which, in al- 
moſt every ſituation, are likely to be 
your lot, will expoſe you to a number 
of paculiar ſorrows, which you cannot, 
like the men, either - in wine, or 


divert by diſſipation. DSi 
From the GIS Rrt5E beeome 


and 
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and afflictions will be enlarged. The 
generality of men are far from acting 
on ſuch ſtrict principles of honour and 
integrity, in their connexions with” you, 
as the yo would rigidly obſerve, in mats 
ters of a much more trivial importane® 
Some delight in ſporting with your niceſt 
ſenſibilities, and aſterwards expoſing, 
with an illileral triumph, the fondneſs 
of a credulous and unſuſpecting heart; 
others, ſrom faſhion- merely, and to be 
called men of gallantry, will. | ſay a 

thouſand civil things, and ſhew as many 
preferences, with no other view, than to 
amuſe the moment, or acquire à fan- 


i of men (yes it is poſſible that there 
ſay every thing to inſpire you with ſond- 
neſs, andi get poſſeſſion of your heart, 
without proceeding to that explanation, 
which nature has intended to come from 
ue, and which thb delicacy of your ſex, 
whatever vou *may» ſuffer, will not perm 
Dos + 4 vou 
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you to demand. Others, without any | 
particular deſigns upon ou, or improper 3 
attentions; . (for attachments ſpring up 
inſenfbiy, andꝭ are us poflible in one ſex; ; 
as the othet,) i may be too agreeable for 
your ſafety and repaſe, and leave you 
to a ſilent, heartſeltl concern, which will 
prey doubly in proportion to its conceal- 
ment — or even when the indiſſoluble 
knot of marriage is tied, and you have 
reſigned every thing, till it comes to 
your name and perſon, it may be to- 

a man of: mere integrity, who knows 
nothing of thoſe man, little, tender 
attentions, which involve: ſo great a ſnhart 
of à Woman's happineſs it may be to 

a perſon of great ambition, Who has nei- 
ther / leiſure nor inelination for ſoft, do- 
meſtick ſcenes it may be to a faſhion- 
able Inipid, Who, for the fake of flirting” 
with ſome elegant; fait, and giving 
your jcalouſurthe ideſt range, leaves your 
charms and the endeartnents of his.chil- 
dren to periſh in neglect — nay aks. 
B 5 Perhaps 
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moments, what can afford the mind ſo 
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uncertainty of game, when the uns 


8 happy throw may conſign both you 


and your helpleſs babes to poverty and 
ruin —or it may be to a perfon-of a 
peeviſn, ill · natured, ſaturnine chſt, art 
fully concealed, till! he had you in 


poſſeſſion, which no attentions can alter, 


no charms can ſweeten, and no viva- 
city can chear. Under theſe, or indeed 
any ;otber diſtreſſes, religion is the only 
true and unfailing veſourte, and its hopes 
and praſpects, the only ſolid baſis: of 
conſolation. In your many, bl 


ſovereign a relief, as the exerciſe of 
devotion to an all- preſent God and, 
when domeſtick. ſorrows cluſter upon 
vou, which you cannot reveal to any 


friend on earth, what method have -you 
left; but to pout them into the boſom 


of your father in beaven, 'who is con- 
We che friend of- : ow in 
6 -always 


* 


Y OUN'&' LAN. n 
always willing to hear their _ and 


always able to protect. 

The period, my dear girl, 1 truſt, 
is diſtant, when ſuch afffictions ſhall 
attack your glowing ſenſibility. They 
may come, however, when -L am no 
more; when this tongue cannot: give 
a word of comfort, nor theſt eyes drop 
a ſympathizing tear. If they Send, 
remember: my advice, arid let your 
friendſhip ſtrew a few, purple TOs 
over the wer __ rio Rare it 
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1 Chin Vai, 5h in e 
letter, only as am advantage for re- 
Beving folitudez-or as the beſt reſouree 
under any afffictions. But it is, indeed, in 
itſelf one of the kigheſt and moſt exqui- 
ſite pleaſures; opening the mind to the 
fublimeſt contemplations, expanding it 
with the moſt detightful hopes, and ſooth- 
ing all its powers. with. feelings and 
eonſolations, that are infinitely beyond the 
reach, the nature F Ape the littleneſs of all 
human things, © 

There muſt be a tiiouſand moments in 
the Hife of every perſon, that is not ele- 
vated by this devotion, when all earthly 
bleſſings will be cold and. inſipid, and 
the ſoul muſt feel an inexpreſſible lan- 
guor, though poſſeſſed of all the kingdoms: 
1 the * and the glories of them. 

5 | | TDhough 
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the love of God ridiculous by  couch- 
ing it in too ſenſual, rapturous, or ex- 
travagant language, yet ſuch a paſſion 
there is, grounded on the moſt rational 
principles, and. ſpringing from che pare 
ſource; without which our. lives, would 
frequently. be. miſerable, and our duties, 
the formal, unanimated ſervice hang body 
without a ſoul. 1 

* we .admire- what 18. 3 — 


and magnificent, on iber occaſions; 
if we love what is amiahle, diſintereſted, 
benevolent. and merciful in many of our 
fellow - creatures, whom we have. never 
ſeen, what principle either of reaſon or 
philoſophy forbids us to admire and: love 
the ſame in God, who is the primary 
author of all. amiableneſs, and at once 
the ſource: and fulne of all poſſible 
perfection; and, if we acknowledge him 
as the parent of all real happineſs, where 
is the abſurdity of cultivating an inter- 

: Ae. and friendbip with him, in order 


to: 


2. 
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to obtain that happineſs, by prayer, re- 
flexion, unck piovs aſpirations? 7 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God, 
with all thy heart, and with all thy ſoul: 
This is the fr and great eommandment. 
VH &" vittuous attachment to an imper- 
ſect creature here is attended with fuch 
tranſports; if friendſhip, pure and difin- 
tereſted, has ſuch exquiſite enjoyments, 
the pleaſure reſulting from- an mtimacy 
with God muſt far ſurpaſs all human 
_ comprehenſion, and be infinitely more ex- 
alted and ſublime; It is heaven com- 
pared with earth, or the immenfity of 
pace, wich the little, narrow _— 
eee e einein en 
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N- VIX a, tal nden will 2 
der you gloomy, or unpleaſing. 

* indeed you take it from the coarſe 
W 
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daubings of ſuperſtition or of enthuſiaſm; 
it is a. frightful monſter, or a melaneholy 


ſpectre, that will diſcourage people from 
approaching you. If you deduce i it from 


the ſeriprures, and ground it upon reaſon, 
ſolid argument and truth, it will become 
a-ſource of |-chearfulneſs to your 
ſelf, that will be eke on every — 
and object about yu. 

Never fail to treat, with the gterteſt 
reverence; every thing that relates to the 
houſe of God, to his miniſters, to his 2 
craments, and to his word. To mention 
any thing, that is ſacred, with /evity, is a 
certain mark of a depraved heart, and a 
weak underſtanding-. A witty Tneer or 
farcafrii; on ſuch” fübjects, is not to be 
forgiven, It ſhocks all the ſenſible and 
better part of mankind, and is 4 ſpecies 
of blaſphemy or ſacrilge. 

Tou remember who bas faid, that 
every woman e a heart 2 rake. - 
This ſentence is ſevere; and not to be ad- 

5 mitted 
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raitted without reſtrictions. | Pope Was 4 
rancorous: ſatyriſt of women. Whatever 
be his merit in the world of lemers. they 
at leaſt, owe no extraordinary gratitude to 
his memory; or talents. „ Tread lightly 
upon the aſhes; of: the dead, is a maxim, 
I, revere-;;.. I; would, otherwiſe,, retaliate 
his inſults on. the ſex, and become the 
champion of their injured honour. | 
would. inſinuate, that the poet was ltle 
and de formed, and. had experienced few 
of their careſſes or atten tions. Ocber 
" riters,, however, have charged you, with 
a .ſtrong, preference. for diſſipated; men. 
But th is-.furely, is the ungenerous aſper- 
ſion of enemięs, or of thoſe, who. have not 
know n the moſt deſerving amongſt. vc, 
and have formed an, unjuſt and unſavour: 
able. concluſion, from. ae ae 
of a few. 6. Head 
Tour example, L cruſt; will . eon - 
adit ſuch inadiſcriminate cenſure. The 
idea, if we could. ad mit. it. in its full ex> 
1333 trrez Is „dehnt, 
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tent, would be unfriendly to the ſocial 
happineſs of life; It would deſtroy that 
eſteem and confidence in your virtues, 
which the beſt and wiſeſt men have uni- 
formly thought no inadequate counter - 
poiſe to their ſorrows, and their cares. 
A bad man is terrible in ſociety; but an 
unprincipled woman is a: monſter. The - 
peace, happineſs and honour of aur ſex 
are ſo very much in the power of yours 
after marriage, that the moſt abandoned 
libertine ſhudders at the thought of an 
union with à woman, who has not piety 
and virtue. His intimacy with ſome fe- 
males, of a certain deſcription; has given 
him ſuch a diſguſting picture, as will ne- 
ver be forgotten; In his moments of re- 
flexion, he execrates his folly, and, when 
he deliberates, whom he ſhould chuſe for 
the companion of his life, appeals from 
the treacherous, ruffled boſom of an har- 
lot, to one, that will be always faithful 
and always ſerene. Without piety, in- 
deed, a woman can never fully paſſeſs 
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the true powers of pleaſing. She will 
want that meek benevolence, ſympathy 
and ſoftneſs, which give an inexpreſſible 
laſtre to her features, and ſuch a won- 
derful aſcendancy over our affections. 
We ſhall not orberwiſe approach her with 
confidence, or dare to repoſe any of our 
ſecrets, our concerns, or our eee in 


her Nh . 
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1˙ your wind 1 in a EE a 
. every thing in you and about you will 
inculcate the neceſſity, and prompt you 
to the continual exerciſe of devotion. 
You will find yourſelf encompaſſed with 
innumerable fears, weakneſſes, wants; ſor- 
rows, difeafes, wiſhes, hopes, under which 
all human creatures will be unable to aſſiſt, 
A Or 
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or give you any adequate relief; but 
wherever you caſt your eyes, you r at 
the ſame time, be invironed with the im- 
menſity of a Being, who is poſſeſſed of 
all pofſible perſections, and who holdeth 
the iſſues of life and death, of happineſs | 
and miſery, ſolely in his hands. 

The power, majeſty, grandeur, and 
"— of: this Being are <tiſcernible in 
"wr of — in every func- 

Pts of your body, and* operation of your 
mind, nay, in the curious and exquiſite 
formation of every animal and * 
They are ſeen, on a ſtill mer ſale; 
in the ſize, the diſtances, gratidevr, and 
wonderful revolution of the heavenly bo- 
dies; in the beautifully variegated canop y 
of heaven, in all the dekicious” landfips 
of nature, in the pleaſing ſucceſſton of day 
and night, ſpring and autumn, ſummer 
and winter. Th theft; winds' aid ftortts. 
thunder and lightning, earthquakes and 
volcanos, the grand, magnificent ocean, 
waves and comets, fulfilling his word, 


appearing 
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appearing and receding, at his ſovereigr 
command; flowers, bloſſoms, fruits, foſ- 
ſils, minerals, petrefactions, precipices, 
hills, caverns, vallies, all tell you, that 
their former is immenſely magnificent, 
tec that he doeth what he will in the ar- 
« mies of heaven, and amongſt the inha- 
& bitants of the earth, and that none can 
« withſtand: the thunder, of his power.. 

This God then is alle to gratify your: 
8 and ſupport you under all your 
ſufferings ; he has 10//dom, enough to pro- 
Gs and guide you; the., queſtion, then 


is; is he willing On this head, hearkery 


to. "all nature, for it ſpeaks aloud. Look 
through. the. numberleſs; orders, and 7 
dations of animals, inſects, nay the 


meaneſt reptiles, and you. will be ados 


niſhed, with, the attention, chat: has. beens 
laviſhed on them, in the contrixance of 
their frame, the allotment af their. ſitus- 
in, and, the,.; roviſian. made, fog. their 


continual ſupport. . They are happy+ Shift, 


your. cue ta all the inanimate; creation, 
4 and: 


WAITE TR UTITCLS 
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and you will find it *a ſcene of harmony, 
of order, and beauty, and ſeemingly con- 
ſtructed for our gratifiration. Lovely, 
pictureſque views delight our imagina- 
tion; ſhrubs and Plant 8 and flowers re- 
gale us with aromatick ſmells. But a 


poet, of very qeſcriptive Nite ſhal 
ſpeak on this — 83 | 
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| | Wherefore nature's erik 1 
So exquiſitely fair ? ber breath -perfuni'd\ !}  - 15 ex 
With ſuch etherial ſweetneſs? whence — ya 

Inform'd at will; to raiſe or to depreess 15 9.9 
Thy impaffion d ſoul, and e of nent, 
Which thus inveſt her With more lovely pomp,. 

"Than fancy can defctibe ? whence, but from The," 

O Q ſource divine of never falling ow F. mn 

And thy unmeaſur d goodneſs? not content 
With ev'ry food of life, to nouriſh man, 4 ie 

Thou tnak'ſt all mature; beauty tc hie Ge 
Or muſick to his ear; well pleas'd he ſcans 
The goodly proſpect, and with inward miles; is 

- Treads the gay verdute of the painted plain, + 4 

| Beholds the azure canopy of heav n, Ne 
And living lamps, that overarch his head | 

With more than regal ſplendor, lends his dars 
To the full choir of water, an earth. | t 20 & 
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we trace the bright impreſſions of his hand, 

In earth, or air, the meadow's purple ſtores, 

The 
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The moon's mild radiance, or the virgin form, 
Blooming with roſy ſmiles, we ſee pourtray d | 

That wncreated beauty, which delights - | ) 
nme e 


Indeed, if you reaſon for a moment, why 
could the Almighty create at all, but to 
diffuſe and variegate enjoyment ?_ Inex- 
hauſtible ſource of happineſs, from all 
eternity, he needed not, and, in fact, 
could not receive, an addition to his own. 
In himſelf ſupremely bleſſed, fountain of 
eternal majeſty and ſplendour, adored by 
ſeraphs, ſurrounded by myriads of angels 
and archangels, what dignity could be 
derive from the exiſtence, or ſervices of 
man, who is but a worm, or the produc- 
tion of ten thouſand· worlds? It was in- 
finite wiſdom, therefore, that "ſketched 
out the plan of univerſal. nature, and. all- 
communicative goodneſs, that bad ſo many 
worlds exiſt, and bad them to be happy. 
The ſupreme and gracious former wiſhed 
to communicate b ſcattered rays of 
tent N 415 85 1 
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his glory and his bleſſedneſs to this ex- 
tended world of matter and of life, and 
has therefore repleniſhed every leaf, every 


drop of water, and every paſſibility of 


my with eee of ne 5 tor 


Scarce bos a leaf, or, ſprings. the 0. 3 
But little flocks upon its bofom feed ; 


No fruit, our palate courts,” or taſte, tt: ſmell, 
But on its fragrant boſom, ' nations dwell; 


Is it not then a certain concluſion, that 
he created you, as well as all inferior ani- 
mals for happineſs? On this you may 
depend, as much as you can, upon the 
certainty of your exiſtence, and that he is 
always more willing to be your protector, 
than you are ready to requeſt it. 

Open the ſutred boot, and, ſrom be- 


ginning to end, it will confirm this opi- 


nion, and exalt your ideas of the divine 
perfections. 
© loving kindneſs, ſalith the Lord. The 

"LOC; is good to all, and his render 


« mercies 


I delight in exetcifing 
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a thouſand forms of diſeaſe ; a thouſand 
modifications of ſorrow, anxiety, death. 
If he, who ſits at the helm, be ſo gra- 
cious, whence all this diſorder? | If his 
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et mercies are over all his works. If he 
te clothes the graſs of the field, which, to 
<« day, is, and to-morrow is caſt into the 


<« oven, how much more ſhall he clothe 


« you, O ye of little faith?” That reli- 
gion is built on wrong notions, or a me- 
lancholy temper, that fills us with imaginary 
terrors. All nature breathes a language 
of hope and mercy. And nature is the 
mani of God. 

It is true there is wore m the voti as 
well as good; there are marks of judgment, 
as well as mercy. There are hurricanes, 
as well as fanning breezes; noxious are 
intermixed with uſeful animals ; poiſonous 
and falutary herbs grow Bede each other, 
and roſes: have their thorns. There are 
wars and rumours of wars; there, are 
earthquakes, that deſolate whole countries; 


mfinite 
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infinite power be combined with equal 
wiſdom and goodneſs, why did he not 
prevent it? oo : 
If men were to be free agents, the 
total prevention of fin and evil ſeems an 
impoſſibility. Moral liberty could not con- 
ſilt with a mechanical, forced obedience ; 
and if we had not been free, the idea of 
puniſhments or rewards, of an heaven or 
an hell, would be the greateſt of all poſ- 
ſible abſurdities. So that the queſtion 
ultimately amounts to this, whether it was 
proper for the Almighty to create ſuch a 
world at all? Had we not better reſerve 
the propriety of this conduct to be diſ- 
puted with him, at his great tribunal ? 
There, I doubt not, we ſhall be amply 
convinced, that the creation was a work 
of infinite mercy, as well as power, and 
that a greater degree of happineſs than 
miſery has ariſen from it. There too, 
when we are able to diſcern with glorified 
eyes, the whole chain of cauſes and ef- 
fects, from the beginning, to the end, of 
Vol. I. 5 tp time; 
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dime; the dependence 7 one link of i 
ing on another, and of worlds an worlds; 
this evi] we now complain of, may be- 
come A means of exalting our ideas of rhe 
attributes of the Almighty. ; and we ſhall 
| bluſh at ourſelyes for even having queſ- 
tioned his goodneſs for a moment, or en. 
N courage : a reaſoning pride, ſo ill becom. 
ing creatures, whoſe days are few, whoſe 
' firength is weakneſs, | whoſe wildom, 
folly; ; and who, in the preſent immure- 
ment of their underſtanding, ſcarcely know 
the nature of a blade of graſs, or of the 
very pebbles, on which they tread. 

T his queſtion concerning the origin of 
evil has puzzled, the whole tribe of rea- 
ſoners and philoſophers, from the crea- 
tion, to the preſent moment. The ſcrip- 
ture alone has ſolved the enigma to out 
ſatisfaction. This deranged ſtate of thing 
is the providential puniſhment of guilt, 
but, at the ſame time, contrived } in mere 
as, a falutary regimen, and as a mode of 


- purifying fallen creatures for the innocence 
and 
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and happineſs of a better world. It is a 
chaos, fitted to our preſent conſtitution, and 
will refine, as we do, into its primitive 
beauty and ſplendour. © There ſhall 
te then be new heavens and a new earth, 


. « wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. The 
n- « wolf ſhall dwell with the lamb, and the 
n- - leopard lie down with the kid, when the 
e earth is full of the knowledge of the 
m « Lord, as the waters cover the ſeas.” | 
re- Reſignation, in the mean time, has a 
owl balm for ſoffeting, and the faith of a 
the chriſtian © looketh to a better country, 
« with foundations, whoſe builder and 
off © maker is God.” | 
ea But ſpeculations apart, if you draw nigh 
es- to the Almighty, he will draw nigh to 


you; if you ſeek his favour and friend - 
ſhip, all things ſhall work together for 
your good, Tribulation, ahguiſh, naked- 
neſs, or fatnine, or peril, or the ſword will 


rc all be fo many inſtruments, in his hands, 
of procuring your” eternal happineſs and 


plory, 
Sx Remember 
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Remember the gift of his only Son to 
be a ſacrifice for your ſins, and it is more 
than a thouſand leſſons of a mercy beyond 


a parallel, and that far exceeds all human 


comprehenſion. 
. On ſo delightful a. ſubject, it is difficul 
to ſtop one's pen, or reſtrain the allies of 
imagination. This idea of the, Supreme 
Being caſts a delicious fragrance over al 
the real enjoyments of lite. It gives an 
inexpreſſible poignancy to friendſhip, ; and 
to the affection, with which l ſhall, exe 
feel myſelf inviolably your! Bo n 
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EVOTION, conſidered ſimply | in 
itſelf, is an intercourſe betwixt u 
and God; betwixt the ſupreme, - ſel 
exiſtent, inconceivable ſpirit, which form 
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ed and preſerves the univerſe, and that 
particular ſpirit, with which, for awful 
reaſons, he has animated a portion of 
ater upon earth, that we call man. It 
is a ſilent act, in which the ſoul diveſts 
itſelf of outward things, flies into heaven, 
and pours forth all its wants, wiſhes, 
hopes, fears, guilt. or pleaſures, into the 
boſom of an almighty friend. 

Though this devotior,, in its firſt ſtages, 
may be a weariſome or inſipid exerciſe, 
yet this ariſes merely from the depravity 
of nature, and of our paſſions. A little 
habit will overcome this reluctance. 
When you have fairly entered on your 
journey, „the ways of this wiſdom will 
ee be vo of pleaſantneſs, and all its paths, 
te peace.“ 

True devotion, doubtleſs, requires a 
conſiderable degree of ab/tra#ion from the 
world, Hence modern chriſtians treat it 
as a viſion, Hence many modern writers 
have little of its unction. But it glows 

C3 in 
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in the ſeriptures. It warms us in the fa- 
thers. It burned in an Auſtin, and in 
many other of thoſe perſecuted main, 
who now are wich Gd. 

That we bean little of it, is not Sat 
ful. It makes-n noiſe; in the; circles of 
the learned. or. of the elegant. Under an 
heap of worldly. cares, we ſmather the 
lovely infant, and will not let it breathe... 
Vanity, ambition, pleaſure, avarice, quench 
the celeſtial fire. And theſe, alas! are too 
much the god of mortal! Ever ſince the 
world began, writers have been amuſing 

us only with ſpades of this piety, inſtead 
of giving us its ſaul and ſubſtance, Super- 

ſtition has placed it in opinions; ceremo- 
nies, auſterities, pilgrimages, perſecutiun, 
an auguſt temple, or ſplendid imagery,” 
which had little connexion. with ſentiment 
or ſpirit. - Enthuſiaſm has. ſwelled wich 
unnatural: conceptions, and obtruded- a; 
ſpurious offspring on the world, inſtead:of: 
this engaging; child of reaſon and truth 
whilit 
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whilſt the mein hays reſto | in a few 
outward duties, which have had no vi- 
gour, and, as they ſprung not from the 
heart, never entered the temple of the 
Moſt High. N 

Real piety | is of a very different, and 
of a much more animated, nature. It 
looks up to God, ſees, hears, feels him, 
in every, event, in every viciſſitude, in all 
places, 1 in all "ſeaſons, and upon all occa- 
fions. It is theory, vivified by expe- 
rience. It is faith „ ſubRantiated by mental 
enjoyment. It is heaven, tranſplanted 
into the human boſom. It is the radi- 
ance of the Divinity, warming g and incir- 
cling man. It is ſpiritual ſenſe, gratified 
by ſpiritual ſenſations. Without 7bts, all 
ceremoiries are inefficacious. Books, pray- 
ers, ſacraments and meditations are but a 
body, without a foul, or a Kata without 
animation. Og 

That man is ae of ſuch an inter- 
courſe with his Maker, there are many 
— witneſſes to prove, Without hav- 
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ing recourſe to the viſions. of fanaticks, 
or the dreams of enthuſiaſts, it may , be 
proved to ſpring from natural and phile- 
fephical cauſes. God is a ſpirit; ſo is the 
mind. Bodies can have intercourſe ; ſo 
can ſouls, When minds are in an A mi- 
lating ſtate of purity, they have union with 
their Maker. This was the bliſs of para- 
diſe; fin interrupted, and holineſs muſt 
reſtore it. To à ſoul, thus diſpoſed, the 
Creator communicates himſelf, in a man- 
ner, which is as inſenſible to the natural 
eye, as the falling of dews, but not leſs 
refreſhing to its ſecret N than that 
is to vegetation. | 

The primitive ſaints are 83 this, 
when they ſpeak of their tranſports, Da- 
vid felt it, when he longed for God, as the 
hart panteth after the water brooks, St. 
Paul knew it, when he gloried in his tri- 
bulations. It was embodied in him, when 
he was carried up into the third heavens, 
and heard things, impoſſible to be ut- 


75 tered, St. — was filled with it, 


: when 
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when he Raw. the heavens open, and prayed 


bor his murderers. By it, martyrs were 


ſupported, when they were | ffoned, and 
ſawn aſunder. And till we feel it in ur- 


ſelves, we ſhall never , . how gra- 


cious the Bord is. | £3 

If you ean node: this: piriwal abs 
fraction, you will, at once, have made 
your fortune for eternity. It will be of 
little moment, what is your lot on earth, 
or what the diſtinguiſhing viciſſitudes of 
your life. Proſperity or adverſity, health. 
or ſickneſs, honour or diſgrace, a cottage 
or a crown, will all be ſo many inſtru- 
ments of glory. The whole creation will: 
become a temple. Every event and every 
object will lead your mind to God, and in 
his greatneſs and perfections, you will in- 
ſenſibly loſe the littleneſs, the gre. one: 
tinſel of all human things. 

If I wiſned only to ſet· off your 2 
to the greateſt advantage, J would re- 
commend this true ſublims of religion. 


It gives a plegfing ſerenity to the counte- 
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fiance, and a chearſulneſs to the ſpirits. be- 
yond the reach of art, on the power of 
affectation . It communicates a real tran- 
ſport to the mind, which diſſipation mi- 
micks only for a moment; a ſweetneſs to 
the diſpoſition, and a luſtre to the manners, 
which all the airs df modern politeneſs 
ſtudy but in vai. Eaſy in yourſelf, it 
will make you in perfect good humour 
with the world; and when you are diffuſing 
happineſs around you, “you will only be 
t dealing out the broken fragments, that 
remain after you have caten.”” 
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ſentially a ſilent intercourſe betwixt 
the ſoul and God; yet, to creatures, con- 
fiſting of matter, as well as ſpirit, muſt be 


2. by n forms. It muſt 
6 ſtrike 
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ſtrike the ſenſes, in order to awaken the 
imagination, | | 
The bulk of people, indeed, are fo far 
materialized, (if I may thus expreſs it,) 
and ſunk in Henle, that nothing but out- 
ward ceremonies would give them any 
adequate perception either of the neceſſity 
or pleaſures, of deyotion ; and even the 
moſt ſpiritual, in a ſtate of frailty, Wi 
need theſe powerful calls and leſſons to 
re-trace the vaniſhing impreſſions of their 
Pi. it 20 av 
Publick worſhip and the ſacraments are 


the grand out work of | piety. They are the 


48 


doors, by which 1 we enter the ſanctuary of 0 
God. hey a are the channels for convey- 


| ing heayenly grace and vigour to the foul, © 


It is bere the Redeemer gives us food, 
that nourilhes to Ferne life. It i is here 

Whoever pretends to be above theſe 
forms, is the fanatick, who might as well 
tell us, that his animal life can be ſup- 


ported without food; whoever deſpiſes 
C 6 them, 
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them, i is the Infidel. that RAE every thing 


in his power, to root out the remem- 


brance of God from the earth, and violate 
the deareſt intereſts of mankind. Who- 
ever conſcientiouſly attends, yet conſiders 
them, only as intraduFory to good, is a 
true, rational chriſtian, that unites the ſe- 
parate links of matter and ſpirit, and lets 
his light ſhine before men, that they may 
ſce his good works, and glorify his Father, 
who is in heaven. 

Lukewarmneſs, an inſenſibility to all 
ſacred things,, ſcepticiſm, profligacy, and. 
licentious pleaſures are the diſcriminating 
traits of thoſe, who neglect, from whatever 


Vain pretences, theſe means of grace. 


The beſt diſpoſed are gradually hardened, 
and the poor are plunged into ſuch diſor- 


ders, as bring them to the fatal tree. 
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LETTER VII. 


NOTHER excellent method of in- 
kindling piety, is reading the ſcrip- 


tures. A chriſtian, indeed, ſhould have 


this ſacred book ever folded in his breaſt. 
There is a richneſs and a comfort in it, 
that nothing elſe can equal. Every word 
is big with inſtruction; every ſentence is 


divine. It is a mine, perpetually opening; 


the deeper we dig, the richer is the ore. 
It is a feaſt, adapted to every taſte; the 


moſt exalted underſtanding muſt admire, 
and the loweſt cannot fail to . ö 


its inſtructions. 


If people only read for the fake of en- 
tertainment, where can they find a book 


equal to the Bible? What other produc- ' 


tion, either ancient or modern, has ſuch 
ſtriking 
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ſtriking paſſages of the pathetick and ſub- 
lime, the vehement and impaſſioned ? 
Where are there ſuch lofty images, ſuch 
grand conceptions, or ſuch pictureſque 
and animated deſcriptions, as in the pſalms? 
There is ſcarcely a perſon in the world, 
to. whoſe caſe ſome of them are not 
adapted, nor a. ſorrow which they cannot 
ſooth. In one part, plaintiye, affecting, 
penitential; in another full of triumph 
and exvltation, ennobling, ele vating; here 
deſcribing the immenſity, majeſty, omni- 
potence and omnipreſence of God ; there 
the littleneſs of the world, and the yanity 
of man; whoever can read them without 
emotion, mult be pronounced rod both 
of piety and taſte. 

The prophets are the true ſublime of 
holy reading. The bold images, meta- 
phors, alluſions and deſcriptions, with 
which they abound, have been the admi- 
ration of the moſt accompliſhed ſcholars, 
orators and criticks in the world. The 


proverbs of Solomon and the book of 
| Eccle- 
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Eccleſſaſticus are an excellent ſyſtem for 


the government of private liſe, as well as 
a fund of ſpiritual inſtru@tion. They have 


all the marrow: of our mogern. ſyſtems, of 


good breeding, without any. of their, por» 


ſon, The ſacred. ſtories, of the ſcripture 


are related with amazing; ſimplicity. and 

pathos ; the parables are beautifully points * 
ed and inſtructive; and the epiſtles of St. 
Paul are a model. of the ſublimeſt and 
moſt energetick eloquence, that can be 


found in any age, or in any language, 


ton had dived into every other kind of 
knowledge, they ſat down to contemplate 
the vanity and poverty of all, in the rich- 
neſs of the ſcriptures. The famous Bacon, 
an oracle of learning, 'in his day, and the 
wonder of all ſucceeding ages, confeſſed 
them to be the fource of all real wiſdom, 
The illuſtrious Selden, on his death-bed 
aſſured archbiſhop Uſher, that the whole 
of his immenſe library could not give him 

* half 
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half the comfort, which he derived from 
one ſingle ſentence of the inſpired "writ? 
ings; and Addiſon, whoſe name muſt be 
ever dear to every friend of religion and 
virtue, ſpent no little time in collecting to- 
; gether, and arranging into one common 
point of view, the united evidences of me 
chriſtian religion. 

The primitive chriſtians uſed to ey 
this book, on their knees. Their preface 
was, Open thou mine eyes, that 1 may 
ce ſee the wonderous things of thy law.” 
Imitate them on earth, and in time you 


ſhall join that illuſtrious choir of ſaints 
that are continually vorſhippiag n 
the throne in heaven. My 
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Fx old Scriptures may appear, in 
themſelves, dry and inſipid; but 
when you conſider them, as typical. of the 
new, and affording a ſtrong, collateral - 
teſtimony to the truth of revelation; as 
deſcribing the circumſtances, manners, 
and anecdotes of a peculiar, choſen peo- 
ple, whoſe hiſtory, rebellion, captivity and 
diſperſion are interwoven with the whole 
ſyſtem of chriſtianity, you will read them 
with a greater reliſh, and more godly edi- 
fication. N 
Jeſus Chriſt is the foundation of the 
apoſtles 2nd prophets; all the incidents 
you read, point to him, as their origin, 
and as their end ; © the great corner-ſtone 
*in Zion; the lamb ſlain from the foun- 
* dation of the world,” 


The 
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The bondage of the children of Iſrael 
in Egypt, is an image of our captivity to 
fin, and their deliverance, of our redemp- 
tion through the blood of Chriſt ; their 
journeying "through the wilderneſs, is a 
ſtrong picture of our weariſome paſſage 
through this vale of tears. Moſes is the 
Saviour, making waters of comfort. guſh 
from the ſtony 1 rock; ; the manna is the 
food of his word, and the waters are the 
graces of. his holy ſpirit ; the beautiful 
and affecting hiſtory of Joſeph i is an em 
blem of that better perſonage, who was 
envied, hated, perſecuted and murdered 
by his brerhren, for the general ſalyation; 
Abraham i is a iriking image of. the Al- 
mighty, offering up his only ſon ; and. all 
the ceremonies of the law point to that 
true 4/ood of ſprinkling, which, alone can 
take away the fins of the world. Thus 
is every page "holy ; ; thus do you tread, 
every moment, on conſecrated grund, 
and thus every word, when properly un. 
derſtood, is ſpirit and is life. I 


But 
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But of all the ſcriptures, the goſpels 
are certainly, the moſt ediſying and in- 
ſtructive. They are plain, forcible, 7 
ritual; they come from the very mouth 
of holineſs and wiſdom, and do. not admit 
of an wrong conſtructions or doubtful 
interpretations. If there was only the. 4 
fifth chapter of St. Matthew s goſpel ex-. 
tant, we ſhould have an incomparable. 
abridgement. of chriſtianity, ſufficient-to 
direct. our faith, to animate our practice, 
and flaſh. confuſion on that hoſt of writers, 
who have built ſo many wrong. and dan-. 
gerous opfefeng hg rare baſs of 
revelation, 5 

Commentators may. . to 3 
an eaſtern cuſtom, ceremonx, alluſion or 
mode of expreſſion, but I cannot in ge- 


neral, recommend them, at leaſt to young 
people. They embarraſs more frequently, 
d, than they, direct; they have often, per- 


plexed, what, in itſelf, was clear, and. 
darkened, where they affected to illu- 
minate. The ſayings of our Lord are 

1 NN | ſo 
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ſo very obvious, as to need little; or no 
explanation. They are a'pretious wine, 
which the profane 'wifdom of ſcholars 
and philoſophers has mixed with water, 
If men had only ſtudied them with ear- 
neſtneſs, inſtead} of their own intereſts, 
prejudices and paſſions, we ſhould never 
haye been diſtracted with fo uy W 
of error and ſuperſtition. e 
Do not read much, at à time. Me- 
ditation is the ſtomach, which digeſts this 
food ; you ſhould refer many hours, for 
reading one, And there 'is ſuch a con- 
denſed richneſs in the ſcriptures, that one 
ſingle verſe will often ſuggeſt an ample 
fund for ſerious contemplation. 692 
Every moment that you peruſe this 
book, conſider yourſelf as in the imme- 
_ diate preſence of your Maker. Fancy 
that you heard him, delivering the com- 
mandments, in all the thunder and light- 
ning of the mount. Remember chat, 
though heaven and earth fail, one jot or 
one tittle ſhall, in no wiſe, val from the 
1 law, 


* 
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law, till all be fulfilled. Conſider what 
a number of holy men have ſealed the 
truth of this teſtimony with their blood. 
Examine yourſelf by the promiſes and 
threatenings, as you go along; and do 
not forget to bleſs God, upon your 
knees, that he has given you ſuch a lamp 
for your feet, and ſuch a light to your 
paths. 

Without this ſacred: volume, the world 


would have been, at this very moment, 


conſiderably unenlightened; worſhipping 


| ſtocks or ſtones, perhaps offering human 


blood, and tormenting themſelves with 
burdenſome ceremonies, that had no 
manner of connexion with the heart; 
immerſed in ſorrows, which they could 
not have eaſed, and perplexed with a 
thouſand gloomy enigmas, which they 
never could have ſolved. 'T he light, 
which ſuperficial ſcepticks vaunt, as that 
of nature or philoſophy, is, in a great de- 
gree, derived from the ſcriptures. .; The 
arguments, 
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arguments, hich they level #&ainſt ch. 
tlanity, have been ſugg gelte tie the gh 
"of e kel. 672 e 
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"*q en have debe Goa 
commentators, there are, however 


Kerel Kite 'books,. Which will illeftrare 
und enliven the ſacred writings, and en- 
able you to read them wWirh greater plea- 
"ſure" and atlvantage. © Melmoth, on” the 

bendtiful and "ſublirhe" of? ſcripture)" fil 

under this defctiprion. He will ſuggel 

ſome ſtrikirig paſſages, which before mi 

© have eſcaped your obſervation. 

The Comteſſe de Genlis is intitled to 
dhe gratitude of all” young people. She 

"is poſſeſſed of an elegant taſte, a lend 

ſtyle, and a very enlightened underſtand- 

ing. She has thrown into a dramatick 
form, 
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form, ſeveral of the "hiſtorical p parts of che 


Bible; and though the chaſtity of an 


Engliſh taſte is not eafily reconciled to 
ſeriouſneſs © in ſo gueſtionable a ſhape,” 
her ingenuity ſparkles through the whole 


performance, | and has given it A - pathos, 


an intereſt and a blen that will both 
improve your heart, and delight Your 


imagination. 
I ſcarcely know a woman, that deſerves 


ſo much from the community at large, 


as Mrs. Trimmer. Her facred Hiftory 
is a well known, uſeful” performance; 
her unwearied Tabouts for the ſervice of 


the poor, in her Family Magazine, and 
her active patronage of "Sunday Schools, 


beſpeak an heart, that is Laut with be- 
nevolence, and an underſtanding of no 
ordinary ize; The pride of philoſophy 
and profound learning may, perhaps, look 
down on ſuch attempts, as beneath their 
ambition. But how can talents be fo 
uſefully, 6 or fo amiably employed, as when, 


Wr 


condeſcend 
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condeſcend to inſtruct, to bleſs and re: 
form the meaneſt of mankind. Meta- 
Phyſical reaſonings are for the learned few, 
and often miflead them; theſe prattical 


labours, conſult the good of millions, and 
will continue to edify, when all ſuch cob- 
web ſyſtems are totally demoliſhed, and 
their authors conſigned to the a: 
| they deſerve, 


There is not, perhaps, a better ay 


ol turning ſcripture to advantage, than 


that uſed by the good biſhop Wilſon, in 
bis Sacra Privata. He ſelects a few, de- 


tached verſes, and, in his natural and eaſy 
| 1 raiſes upon each, a train of reftexions, 
| which, muſt inkindle and animate the de. 


| votlon of every reader. 


Doddridge' 8 paraphraſe on the Nen 


Teſtament may be juſtly recommended 
for its zeal, piety, earneſtneſs and ani- 
mation. Nor does it want the embel- 
. liſhments of a lively fancy, or of an 
eaſy and unadorned language. by But, like 
moſt diſſenters of his time, he was 4 


"pupil 
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pupil of the Calviniſtick- ſchool and 
though I ſhall never be à convert to his 
ſyſtem, J cannot but approve the general 
air and ſpirit of lis writings. There are 
few things or characters in life, any more 
than authors, that are formed to command 
an unreſerved admiration. The moſt de 
lightful landſkip has its ſhades. The moſt 
animated countenance has frequently /ome 
feature imperfect, or / diſtorted. ' There 
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HERE are — ene 
of private devotion. But 1 havens 
great opinion of theſe forms. Look iato 
the hiſtory of your private liſe and the 
diſpenſations of Providence; ty what is 
daily happening within you, and about 
you, and your on beart- will be the beſt 
Vor. I. D prayer 
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prayer book in the world, If you attend 
to. its, wiſhes, its breathings: and ita wants, 
you can never Want language: or if 1you! 
ſhould, God is ever preſent and will ae- 
oept che naked wiſnes of your ſoul. A 
beggars in great diſtreſs, is ven, 
quent. His ſighs and tears; ſpeak : he 
feels; whan he wants, and he needs no arti- 

. figial arrangement of words. Still babes: 
oY muſt be nouryſhed, with milk. There: 48 
a, period in the chriftian;..as' well wo 
natural, life, when leading ſtrings ate 
ceflary to the infant. 

Jhave known people fall into a total 
diſuſe of private deyooon, ſolely from a 
fancied poverty of words. T lis is a very 
dangerous error. Prayers, drawn from 


books, are ſurely preferable to no prayes 
at all, Artimal exerciſe is better than 
total inaction. But prayer of. the heart is 
that ſuperior glow, whichyariſes from. mo- 
tion in the open airy and £xbilarates-ts 
with. a view of all the charming pic tutti 
and productions of nature. 16 N bas wo 
WYETH] . Ny AY 
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As a public ſyſtem of/deyotion;/ thatiof 
our church is excellent. How ſumple and 
energetick is the language! How rich 
and beautifully varied, are the eollects ! 


ers, extending to all conditions of men, 


wiſh and ſorrow of the heart. If other 
forms do not pleaſe your taſte, yeu ina 
contrive to adapt ſome au 'of this to 
your private occafions{'-' on Og 

Two caphead base vi Keile you in 
our liturgy; the great ſfreſs laid upon 
Jeſus Chriſt; and the- continual interceſſion, 


from it, as. well as from the ſeriptures. 
They are the pillars of the church; the 


ie blood of the chriſtian ſyſtem. 

Without the atonement of Chriſt, cri- 
minals as we are, there never could have 
been any hope of mercy ; without the 
aſſiſtance and graces of the ſpirit, we 
ould not have been purified for the 

D 2 manſions 
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Ho unconfined and univerſal the pray- 


ſituations of life; and comprizing every 


for the bleſſings of the holy ſpirit. - Theſe 
are, indeed, the grand leſſon to be learned 
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manſions of glory. If Chriſt; has been 
called the ſun of righteouſneſs, the holy 
ſpint is the air, which purifies and invi- 
gorates the whole moral world, and pre- 
ſerves it from bene and . 
tion. 

Meditate Geguantly on theſe ne 
of Chriſt, till you abhor every ſin, that 
produced them; and in order to be en- 
riched with all graces and bleſſings, pray 
daily and fervently for this holy ſpirit. 
The good Biſhop Kenn has a ſew words, 
in one of his hymns, which wonderfully 
epitomize our enen and our wants: 
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Mr Dean Luer, | 
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bw ſacred n esd Wen 


wholly confined” to the ſerißtures. 5 


A few, other ferious books will aſſiſt your 
piety; as well as ſerve to illaſtrale and 


confirm the ſeriptures themſelves. 


I cannot, in this reſpect, fo much re- 
commend modern ſermons, as ſome little, 
practical treatiſes of piety. Engliſn diſ- 
courſes in general, by a ſtrange, ſcholaf- 
tick miſmanagement, are not ſuſficiently 
addreſſed to the beart: Either they are 
learned diſquiſitions, on ſome ſpeculative, 
controverted ſubject, more calculated to 
diſplay an than to 'edify ; or they 
| D 3 are 
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are ſpruce, moral eſſays, with little more 


of chriſtianity in them, than might be 


gleaned from the works of Plato or Epie- 
tetus. They want that ſimplicity, fire, 


energy, animation, that boldneſs of i Images, 


wiatchfulneſs and (prayers. A profane 


— 


appeal to the conſcience, and that pic- 
tureſque diſplay of heaven and hell, which 
give ſuch an unction to the writings of 
St. Paul, and of the ' fathers. They do 
not. thunder and lighten at the: finer; 
they do not carry us, by a Whirlwitid, 
into heaven, and ſhew us thrones and 


| Tceptres 3 they convince, but they do not 


animate; * Hitter, but As; not 
Warm. 

| Ancient Abo Hive more fire: 5 
matter. They ſtudlied the ſecriptures, 
more than human ſyſtems. They were 
filled with the ſpirit; they were men of 


ſpirit of criticiſm, or of philoſophy, falſely 
Jo called, makes x5 cold and languid. 
1s pervading many learned or ſplendid 


ſo well from the church, or poſtefity. 
The metropolitan, theugh placed in che 
boſom of a oburt, had neither pride, in- 
dolence, nor adulation. His viglanee 
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pages, the nt is often left devoid of one 
.pious-emotion. © 


Many — Gebe are to baer. 


cepted from this cenſure. Thoſe of Arch- 


biſhop Secker contain a fund of ſolid 
matter, piety and inſtruction; but the 


ſyle is rather ſingular and uncouth. The 


marble is rich, hut it is unpoliſhed. 
There is ſuch a thing, as an elegant ſim- 
plicity. auer wr a PR 1 


this elegance. G. gol 


Few 990 of Aowiber, have . 


was extraordinary; ; his labours unremit- 
ting; and his croſter bur an impeffect em- 


blem of the real paſtoral zeal, which 


eat up his ſoul. The Prefent "biſhop of 
London has all the fimplicity of his II 
trious patron, tiſſued with that elegance, 
which the arehbiſhop wanted. His fer- 

914 mons 
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mons have been aniver/ally ready they 
are written on a truly evangelical plan; 
and their, object is, not merely to "__ 
but #0 inftru@ en, 12 1216733 
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FE yzxy perſon ſhould read the di- 
D 15 courſes of Sherlock, who wiſhes to 
ſee the grand doctrines of chriſtianity 
properly illuſtrated, and inforged with 
equal energy of argument and language. 
Sherlock is one of the few, original writers 

_ of ſermons. He is the Locke of divinity, 

who anatomizes the whole n hd 

diſplays i its component parts. 
Many authors glean all their matter 
5 * other books. He borrowed - his 
from the, ſcriptures. and reflexion. He 
thought many hours, for writing one. | It 
| all 
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all men did the fame, the preſs would 
not groan with ſuch continual, ber- 
tions . . 


ginal merit. Perhaps I miſcalled them; 
they are, more properly, ſketches on ſa- 
cred ſubjects; on the fundamental articles 
of the chriſtian faith. There is more vi- 
gour, and energy and conviction in one 
page of this writer, than in whole volumes 
of ſome others, who have received: a much 
more general applauſe... 

Ihe doctor ſeems particularly to have 
ſtudied. conciſeneſs, and his miniature plan 
ſometimes leaves the features of his pieces 


indiſtinct. There is a ſingular abruptneſs 


1 
7 in his tranſitions, and the mind is fre- 
d quently. obliged to pauſe, i in order to diſ- 


the, ſeemingly, broken chain of ideas. 
Theſe diſcourſes were, probably, in their 
original ſtate, much more diffuſe. He re- 
trenched by degrees, and, as an ingenious, 
Ds French 


Ogden's Sermons have very great, ori 


cover the inviſible connexion, and unite - 
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French writer once faid, a had We to 
be conciſe.” n | 


LETTER XIV. 


Tazxr is more popular eloquence, ar- 
| gument and pathos in Archbiſhop 

Tillotſon, than in almoſt any ancient 

writer of ſermons, that I recolle&. But 
His works are much incumbered with the 
ſcholaſtick divinity of his age, and ſtrangely 
perplexed with divĩſions and ſubdiviſions. 
Unity of defign is the beauty of all writ- 
ings. A religious diſcourſe ſhould tend 
only to the enforcing of one grand point. 
This ſhould, always, be kept in fight, and 
the way to it ſhould be as direct, con- 
ciſe and ſimple, as poſſible. Divines of 
che laſt century ſpent more time in prov- 
ing what was /eff evident, and illuſtraring 
a ts >. [ . 
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it by learned quotarions, than would have 
ſufficed for inculcating ſote Teflon of 
piety, that would never have been for- 
gotten. Modern writers have judicioufly 
corrected this miſtake.” They come more 
immediately to the point, and would think 
it as downright pedantry to atnufe their 


hearers with a long liſt of writers, as to 


retail little ſcraps of Greek or Latin in 
converſation. 

Atterbury was the pulpit Cicero of his 
day, and, for the beauty, ſweetneſs, and 
harmony of his ſtyle, has /il an admirer” 


in every perſon of elegance and taſte. 
appeared rather 


But to me, he has always 
graceful than forcible, 150 more ſplendid, 
than impaffioned, He is always dreſſed 
for 7 and Rudel ornaments, how- 


ever rich, cannot but have An umftitereſt- 
ing uniformity. He is mwartably a fine, 


flowing, pelfacid tam, fever that im- 


petudus torrent, which bverflows'irs Baris, 
carries un beföte it, and gives vs the Mita 


3 of 
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of ſublimity and grandeur. Nature would 
have tired, if ſhe had preſented, us. with 
nothing but fine, level extended Iams. 
She has wiſely intermixed wild heaths, 
barren rocks, and craggy precipices in 
her infinitely beautiful and variegated 


— 


LETTER XV. 


| = late, unfortunate Dr. Dodd owed, 

1 I ſhould conceive, his great popu- 
larity to the advantage of his voice, per- 
ſon, manner, geſture and addreſs, For 
indeed his compoſitions; have not intrin- 
Hick merit enough to haye challenged any 
extraordinary applauſe. .. 

. Weak, flimſy, ſuperficial in his argu- 
ments, and rather plauſible, than energe- 
Sek in his language, it muſt have been 

ee 
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only the popularity of his ſubjects, the new 


vein of pathetick, which he attempted,  - 


and his fortunate, congenial ' ſituation at 
the Magdalen, and in a metropolis, which, 
under the management of ſuch advan- 
tages, procured him his extenſive, tem- 
porary reputation. 

But, alas! his popularity was very 
dearly purchaſed! It was built on the 
ruins of his innocence and virtue. Happy, 
if he had lived and died-in obſcurity, 'or 
been an humble curate in ſome ſequeſ- 
tered village, where jaſmines had claſped 
round his unenvied manſions, with unen- 
lightened ruſticks only for his aſſociates! 
Adoration would not then have dazzled 
his eyes. His vanity. could not have 
ſought thoſe unequal. connexions, which 
he afterwards found himſelf unable to ſup- 
port, nor expenſive pleaſures led him to 
an action, which wounded religion in its 
very vitals, and brought ſo much diſgrace 
on his ſacred e : 
He 


* 


„% kxrrrts to 


He might, then, like i many other ex. 
ecllent men, have ha fallen aſleep,” amid 


and grateful villagers would have ett 
his monument with tears of heart-felt gra. 
titude and eſteem. He is now a beacon, 
riſing high in the boſom of the ocean, 
which ſays to the wary mariner, “ beware 
of rocks and quickſands.“ It has been 
aid, that Dodd, in the beginning of hö 
ſacred office, was remarkably pious. What 
is the conclufion? Hear it from com- 
paſſion. Bathed in tears, ſhe lifts up her 


voice, arid cries aloud, © Let him, who 


« thinketh he ſtandeth, take ne; leſt he 
„ ? 

Faringdon's Sermons haye very ſin- 
gular merit. It is but ſeldom that fo 
much vivacity finds its way into this Tpe- 
cies of writing. They will improve your 
heart; they will pleaſe your tafte, and in. 
chant your imagination. It is many years 
| fince I read them; but the 'imprefſion 
gr Fe 5 they 
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they made upon my mind, will never be 
eraſed. 

If I durſt invidiouſiy, anal their many 
excellencies, mention a defect, it is, that 
they are not ſufficiently full of /eriptural 
alluſions. It is amazing, what force 
and energy the judicious introduction of 
ſeriptural paſſages, authorities and images, 
gives to diſcourſes of this nature. The 
reſt may be the ingenious conjectures of 
the author. Theſe ſtrike the reader with 
all the certainty and irrefiftible evidence 
of mathematical demonſtration. | 

Though genius and tafte may be per- 
mitted to embelliſh, the ſacred writings 
ſhould be the ground-work of all pulpit 


n- productions. They thould check our 
ſo BY fights into the regions of fancy, and they 


WY ould guide us through the bewildering 
our WY mazes of metaphyficks, 1 
u. Faringdon is long ſttioe dead, but he 
a author of theſe Dſtourſes is yet 
I 


wee Res. Mr. TEN hm Oe | 
alive. 
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of a deceaſed, brother clergyman, he gau 
his time, his labour, his abilities, and (What 


2 of reputation. 


| 
| 
"I 
: 


Sermons. But true criticiſm will not gin 
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alive. I have long had the honaupef 
knowing him, and as long have admired 
his talents. And of his virtues and great 
benevolence, he exhibited, I think, no 
ordinary proof, when, to ſerve the famih 


is more,) denied himſelf the dazzling 


LETTER xv. 


You 10 n are in raptuves with 
(what they cbſe to call) Sterne 


them ſo dignified a name. They are th 
ſacred ſtories of ſcripture, embelliſne 
with his original talent at the:deſcriptin 
and pathetick. They are his ſentiments 
journey to Zion; but have little mo 
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of true divinity in them, than they might 
have had, if ſuch an heavenly perſonage, 
as Jeſus Chriſt, had never lived in the 
world, nor publiſhed his goſpel. 
Sermons, that aim only to amn/e or en- 
tertain, are beneath the pulpit; They 
are the moral beauiſm of divines; an at- 
tempt to mix all the colours of the rain- 
bow, with the dark ſolemnity of a moſt 
ſerious garb. They are mulick, playing 
in the ears of a man, whoſe houſe is on 
fire, and. can only beguile” the moment, 
which ſhould be ſpent in ſaving all che 
valuables of his furniture, and eſcaping 
for his life. Diſcourſes of this nature 
ſhould alarm the conſcience; ſhould. diſ- 


cure; ſhould probe all the rankling ſores 
of the heart, and pour in the precious oil 
of divine conſolation,” + +1 
Sterne was a very great, eccentiinle, 
bse genius, but he was never formed 
or a clergyman. He had a levity of 
mind, that ill befitted ſo ſerious a cha- 
rafter. 


play at once our miſery and the mode of 
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'rafter,, What painter, in faneying m 
altar piece, would have "grouped a be 
Auſprit, or a facerious, bon ub, with 
our ne his RY ww lat 
"_ WR 00 end 


me 


en vhs. 
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T* nee Peter wal ar abide 
recommend itſelf by the name. The 
tranſtation of it by Stanhope, is 50 df 
Fuſe, Weſley has, 'mote faithfolly," pre 
ferved che irc and cone energy ft 
"THR original. 
The knguler merit of this little boch 
| i obvious from its trabflation into almdlt 
all languages. Gänganelli aſcribes i, 
with pride, to an Halian author. But 
whatever country gave it birth, it is Bll 
with a ſacred unction, and © che wiſdom 
which cometh from above.“ Read a chap- 
13738? del 
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er of it every day, and you will never 
em want a fund of chriſtian meditations. 


There is more true piety and infor- 
mation, couched in reflexions on the 
ſeven Days of the Week, by Mrs. Tal- 
bot, than you will ſometimes meet with 
in large, and ſplendid volumes. You 
cannot have a better train of reflexions 
for the beginning of your every Gay. 
This goed lach Jived in the fatty of 
Archbiſhop” Seeker, und fetms to have 
imbibed that ſpirit of piety, ich ſo edi. 
nently dieguiſhed "this illuſtriots pre- 
late. She is Jong ſince dead; but her 
little book will dive in the hearts of the 
pious, When time has tariſhed all the 
luſtre of anore ſounding names. 

I have always thoughit, that little, hort 


vich 


molke treatiſes of this kind have done the moſt 
ertenſive good. We can carry them 
But, about us, and the ſize does not deter us 


from looking within. People will not 
read /arge treatiſes of religion, and writers, 
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in this reſpect, ſhould accommodate them, 
ſelves to the weakneſs of mankind. Ten- 
der ſtomachs cannot digeſt rich, ſubſtan- 
tial focd, nor much, at a time. 
Addiſon's Saturday's papers are all of 
then inimitable, T hey, contain à rich 
fund of knowledge and entertainment 
raiſe the imagination, and improve the 
heart. The good man very judiciouſſj 
appointed them for Saturdays. They 
are the beſt preparatives for being * ma 
= the ſpirit, on the Lord's day;”: -- |: 
Scott is not, perhaps, a lively or enter- 
taining writer; but his Chriſtian Lifeis4 
moſt excellent and rational ſyſtem· oſ di. 
vinity. Indeed ſubjects of this nature do 
not admit of ſo much colouring," as ſome 
others. Imagination may better lend its 
charms to painters, poets; orators, than 
to ſyſtematick divines. I think, how. 
ever, that, even on ſacred topicks, genius 
might, more frequently, embelliſh, tha 
it es. Young people will have lan 


guage, 


a 
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guage, pathos, and pictureſque images, or 
they will not read. Some little ml 
ſcenſion is due to their weakneſs. Chil- 
dren muſt be cheated into the taking of 
uſeful medicines. The pill ſhould be 
gilded, and wr _— mixed with a 


ſweet, . | x FI = J 2 Ar 23H: * 
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it renn 
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HE immortal Locke analyzed the 
powers of the human underſtanding, 


Maſon on Self- knowledge is | the ana- 
tomiſt of the beart. If you would ſee 


yourſelf in your true colours, you muſt 
be daily converſant with this book. You 
ſhould take it to your pillow, when you 
go to ſleep. You; ſhould read it, when 
you riſe. It has, however, in my idea, 
one ien It is too much rami- 
Bir | > fled 


uf * * * 
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Hed, into heads, divifions and-fubdivifians 
The: ze of the: houſe is too ſmalb forthe 
numorous apartments. 
Though I am, by no means, partial t0 
the later, fanciful. writings. of Ms. Law 
E will venture to recommend the two firſt 
books he ever produced, his Serious 
Call, and Chriſtian Perfection. They 
are very awakening, animated treatiſes, 
written with great ſimplicity of ſtyle, 
ſtrength of argument, and originality of 
manner. His Miranda is a very amiable 
character; and, though her piety has 
ſomething, of the monaſtiot, in ita: air, 
there are traits in the mr e that de- 
ſerve your emulation. no th 
One cannot recolledt. * Ae 
| a ed man's life, when his cumcep-. 
tions were ſo clear, and his madnen fo 
impaſſioned, ithaut ſhudderiog: at th 
danger of giving way to fanciſfif: cheorieꝶ 
or viſonary writers. It is wonderful 


date ve dſcriminating aic; genius 
N 6 ſhould 


pÞ— v 
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ſhould have been, after ward, hagkied: 


with the ſpiritual, chymiſtry, and: the un - 


intelligible rhapſodies of Behmen. Rut 
even the great and amiable Fenelgn was: - 
the diſciple” of a viſionary. He, uh 
wrote Telemachus, fell into reverics. 
Me have this. treaſure in earthen veſſvls, 

* and is te N 4 our n. 

« Jar . PG 
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Vo with « Nigin-Thoughts natal 
ſiderable merit, and maꝝ ene 

be read with advantage. ' But they are 
— — ah: 
ave chriſtianity, which is naruruly chear- 
ful, tod dark a complexion.” . 

Born with no ſlender ſhare of ambi- 
tion, Young had anmiouſfy and un/ucogſe-" 
1 * The bubble: 
always 
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always burſt; as he attempted to grah 
it ; the ignis futuus deluded him, as it 
has done thouſands beſides.  Diſappoint- 
ment is generally followed with diſguſt, 
and at will r dictate to * 
pen. Ani 1491 Unt 
Wich all that ſenlbilly, Sich is 5 
;nfoanable- concomitant of genius, the 
author of the Night Thoughts had like- 
wiſe the misfortune- to be deprived, by 
an early death, of ſeveral-of thoſe rela- 
tives, from whoſe tender offices and 
ſoothing attentions, he might naturally 
have expected, in the evening of a gloomy 
life, to have received /ome conſolation, 
His poems, therefore, have much the 
ſtrain of elegy, and his piety is breathed 
in ſighs. + But his Night- Thoughts have 
awakened many into ſeriouſneſs, and you 
muſt take them, as you do all other hu- 
man things, with their good and theit 
bad. The brighteſt pearl: is ſurrounded 
with a mud. It is che buſineſs of: op 
_—_ W to make the ſeperm * 
T 
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The works of Wilſon (the once biſhop 
of Sodor and Man,) are a treaſure of 
plain, practical devotion. His © Indian 
inſtructed,” his Parochialia, his © Sacra 
Privata,” and his «© Treatiſe on the Sa- 
crament,” are all ſerious and intereſting. 

This good prelate has not diſplayed 
much genius or learning. But his writ- 
ings are uſeful, in proportion to their 
plainneſs, and will edify thouſands; who 
could never have comprehended the 
depths of learning, or the . of 
metaphyſicks. 

Thrown, into an ignorant and ſuper- 
fitions dioceſe, he ſtocped to the level of 
the meantſt underſtanding. He conſi- 
dered himſelf as the father of his people, 
and they paid him a filial duty and te- 
ſpect. The iſlander ill viſits his grave, 
and weeps at the recollection of his de - 
ceaſed virtues. Such biſnops will live in 
the memory of tlie michl, when ſplen- 
dour is forgotten. His labours were 
unremitting, his zeal, primitive; and, if 
I Vel E he 
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he gave no #rilliance to the mitre, n 
to nn 1 


enn 
Fu: meditations of St. Auſtin are ad- 
mirable, but have ſuffered not a little 
from the tranſlation. It is, 1 ſtill repeat 
it, in theſe ad books, that we chiefty find 
the true ſpirit of piety. Has it eva- 
porated, like fome mineral waters, by a 
long preſervation? Or is it that we 
would be men of philoſophy and criticiſm, 
rather than divines? A modern theolo- 
gian plays about the head, but ſcarcely 
warms the heart; an ancient writer car- 
- Ties us, by an irreſiſtible impulſe, into 
heaven, and fills "A Y the cop 
8 derten. 
The difference will 1 very ſoreibly 
Wuſtrated by the different NI 
| 0 
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of ancient and modern churches. The 
wide magnificence, the luminous dark» 
neſs, the mouldering walls and long 
drawn aile of gothick ſtructures inſpire 
us with a pleaſing melancholy, thought- 
fulneſs and devotion ;/ whilſt the glaring 


convenience of our modern ſynagogues fill 
us only with little, <vor/dly ideas of ce» 
gance and taſte. + 
Beveridge's private thoughts and reſo- 
lutions richly deſerve a place in your col- 
lection. They are not animated or ele- 
gant, but they are pious and uſeful. He 
is one of thoſe hoſpitable friends, that 
gives us a very comfortable and rich re- 
paſt without ceremony or oſtentation. 
Taylor is the Shakeſpeare of divinity. 
The fertility of his invention, the force of 
his arguments, the richneſs of his images 
and the copiouſneſs of his ſtyle are not 
often to be paralleled in the works of an- 
cient or modern writers. His Holy 
Living and Dying” is a chef &auvre. 

| E 2 2 I-da 


light, artificial ornaments, primneſs and 
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I do not remember to have received 
more pleaſure and improvement from 
any book, that I have read for ſome time 
paſt, than from the two firſt volumes of 
_ Ganganelli's Letters. Beſides being ſur- 
prized to fee ſuch a generous. mode of 
thinking in the ſovereign pontiff, ſo much 
vivacity in a monk, tempered with fo 
great a ſhare of unaffected piety, I was 
quite charmed with the ſimplicity of his 
ſtyle, the beauty of his metaphors, and 
that ſpirit of philanthropy, which per- 
vades the whole, and does, all along, 
more honour to his heart, than his eaſy 
periods, to his underſtanding. 8 
There is ſomething in the climate of 
Italy, which wonderfully heats and ſub- 
limes the imagination. ' It is the garden 
of Europe, and its writers breathe that 
agreeable prefume with which it is 
ſcented. - Ganganelli's deſcription of this 
country is particularly ſplendid, | His 
ſtatues breathe. His torrents abſolutely 
murmur on the ear. His cliffs have an 
- impending 
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impending horrour on the fancy, and his 
gardens waft upon us aromatick ſmells. 


I would ſtill gladly hope, notwithſtanding 
all that has. been advanced to the con- 


trary, that theſe letters really came from 


this diſtinguiſhed perſon. I am not 
willing to give up the idea, that liberality 
of ſentiment has extended itſelf even to 
the papal throne. 


LETTER xXXt. 


My pear Lucy, 


ov would obſerve from the com- 


| plexion of my laſt letter, that I nave 
recommended writers of very different 


ſects, and from various denominations of 
chriſtians, The truth is, I have conſidered 
their /pirit and tendency, and not their name 
or party. I do not want to make you a 

| E 3 methodiſt, 
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methodiſt, a difſenter, a myſtick, a papiſt, 
a fanatick, an enthuſiaſt, or any thing but 
a real chriſtian. I ſhould with to diveſt 


your mind of every ſpecies of bigotry, 


and convince you, that real piety ba. 


exiſted nnder every communion. 
When your judgment is more matured, 


you ſhould examine authors of all diffe- 


rent perſuaſions, as the Grecian aftiſt did 
women, when he wiſhed to paint his Venus 
of Medici. He ſelected from every one 
he ſaw, that particular limb or feature, in 
which they, /eparate.y, excelled. - From 
one, he borrowed the moſt beautiful eye; 


from another, an hand; from a third, a 
boſom, &c. Theſe, by a wonderful ef. 


fort of genius, he combined into a perfect 
whole. 

- All 1yRems, like all human sgures, 
have their defects; but they have, like- 
wiſe, their excellencies. Collect theſe 
diſtinct charms, and work them up in the 


erucible of your heart, till 2 5 produce 
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« the very beauty of holineſs” in your life 
and converſation. . N 2 
Above all, look through all books and 
ſorms and ordinances, up to your God. 
Cheriſh, by every method, a ſpirit of 
devotion. Set the Lord always. before 


you. Conlider him, as the /oul of the 


world, the Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end. Think, act, live, as 
in his preſence, and do every thing to 
his glory. Begin, continue and end every 


day, as in his ſight, and every action, as 
under his direction. Remember that all 


things on earth are but a ſhadow; that 
time is tumbling down the ſyſtem of the 
univerſe; and that religion only can riſe 
upon the ruins, by the labours it has in- 


ſcribed to Eternity and God. 


” 
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LETTER XXI. 


My dax Git, 


T* OUGH it may appear to be dealing 
| with you in dry abſtracted ſubjects 
above your age, yet I do think it neceſ- 
fary, that you ſhould underſtand the 
grounds, on which your faith is built, or 
the teſtimony, which confirms the truth 
of chriſtianity, and of the ſcriptures. 
Tou will thus be preſerved from an un- 
comfortable fluctuation of opinions, and 
guarded from the falſe inſinuations of 

thoſe, that lie in wait to deceive. 
believe, indeed, we very falſely eſti- 
mate the period, at which the talents of 
women begin to open, as well as the de- 
gree of their extent and comprehenſion, 
and ſuperciliouſly nec from you, that 
f ſolid 
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ſolid information which alone, in either 
ſex, can be the true foundation of a-ra- 
tional, a ſteady and conſiſtent conduct. 
This teſtimotiy in favour of revelation, 
is divided, for the ſake of order, into two 
kinds, internal and external, The internal 
is that, which ariſes from the nature and 
excellency of the precepts themſelves, and 
from the writers having had no private or 
ſiniſter views to anſwer, but conſulting 
only the general good and edification of 
mankind, _ 

This fir mark of authenticity is fixed 
on every page of the ſcriptures. © The 
laws of Chriſt are of ſuch a nature, as no 
man would have framed, who wiſhed to 
avail himſelf of the paſſions, prejudices 
and intereſts of mankind ; for they pre- 
ſcribe, on the other hand, an univerſal 
humility, mortification and ſelf-denia}; 
exhibit, in the ſtrongeſt colours, the emp- 
tinels of riches, and the vanity of ambi- 
tion, and have no other view, but to ele- 
vate the affections, regenerate the heart, 
E 5 and 
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and put all men on looking beyond the 
_ _ tranſient concerns of this life, to the 
happineſs of another. What elſe could 
happen to the original promulgers of theſe 
laws, but that, which actualh did, violence 
and perſecution? 

Our bleſſed Lord poſitively 9 
that his kingdom was not of this world. 
He ſought none of its diſtinctions, and 
he received none, unleſs, by à ſtrange 
perverſion of ideas, we place them in the 
poverty of a manger, or the tortures of 
his croſs. His apeſles were inflamet with 
the very ſame diſintereſted zeal. They 
willingly reſigned lucrative employ- 
ments at the call of their Maſter ; they 
chearfully. abandoned weeping friends; 
undertook the moſt hazardous voyages 
and travels; had no reſt day or night; 
were carried-before kings and governors 
of the earth, (and even hated by all men 

& for his name's fake.” 
Read the account of their lobouts; 
NOS: baniſhment, death; peruſe 
the 
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che hiſtoly of all the martyrs, written 
with their blood; and tell me, whether: 


their zeal muſt not have come from hea-- 
ven, or what could ever have inſpired it, 
but a . ſincere conviction of duty, © a: 
« faith, which looked to a city with. 
foundations, whoſe builder * maker 
«© was: $08 wy a 
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a1NKk, my dear Girl, for yourſelf. 
Are there any marks of ſecular wiſ- 
dom or policy or impoſture, in the con- 
duct of the primitive apoſtles and chriſ- 
tians? Examine the hiſtory. of the whole 
world, as it relates to religion, and where: 
elſe will you diſcover any portion of the 
lame diſintereſted: ſpirit, which actuated: 
theſe original publiſhers of the goſpel ? 

E 6 The 
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The Roman emperor inſtituted a ſa- 
cred code to work upon the conſciences, 
and to keep the minds of a ſavage and 
a barbarous people in ſubjection to go- 
vernment. Zoroaſter, Lycurgus, Solon, 
all celebrated in their day, and certainly 
men of extraordinary talents, had more 
a view to policy, than any moral intereſts, 
in their reſpective ſyſtems of legiſlation, 
Mahomet availed himſelf of the narrow, 
ſenſual views, and paſſions of his fol- 
lowers, and of the particular complexion 
and diſſenſtons of his times, merely to be 
the ſole, excluſive monarch of an exten- 
five empire, and procure a little, bs 
| Oo: and diſtinction. 

The kingdom of all be men was 
cc certainly of this world,” and their laws, 
in many inſtances, were repugnant to 
right reaſon, and the beſt and deareſt in- 
tereſts of their fellow ereatures. Of 
| Chriſt, his very enemies all. © never man 
« ſpake like this man ;” his injunctions 
a | * had 
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had but one aſpect - to univerſal happi- 
neſs, and one, ſimple method to it—uni- 
verſal reformation. The angels that an- 
nounced him, at his firſt appearance, 
proclaimed place: Inn earth, and ** 
« will towards men.“ 

Nor is the wonderful progreſs of this 
religion, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, over 
all Aſia, and a great part of Europe, in- 
deed over almoſt the v of the, then, 
known world, the leaſt convincing proof 
of its divine original. Conſider the m 


fionaries — illiterate fiſhermen and me- 


chanicks, and you muſt conclude, either 
that they were endowed with ſupernatural 
gifts and aſſiſtance, or that their wonder- 
ful ſucceſs was even a greater miracle, than 
the endowment, you diſpute. | 
On this ſubje&, permit me to recom- 
mend to your ſerious peruſal, Soame 
Jenyns's “ Internal Evidence of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion.“ He is, on the whole, a 
fanciful writer; but * is an excellent, 
little 
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_ - Little book, that has done much  gogd, 
and comes with greater force, to every 
boſom, as he was once, according t his 
dyn candid confeſſion, in the number 
of thoſe, who diſputed the facred truths 
of revelation. Tou will receive great 
' pleaſure and improvement, likewiſe, from 
Addiſon's © Evidences of Chriftianity,” 
arranged and collected into one volume; 
and from a late, fimilar production of the 

celebrated Dr. Beattie: 

Every word of the ſeriptures, indew, 
muſt convince any candid or thought- 
_ - ful perſon, that they come from God. 
The paſſions, pride, ' vices and intereſts 
of mankind have induced not a few 
to ſet up for ſcepticks. « Much learn- 
ing has made them mad, or a- little 
has rendered them frivolous and con- 
ceited. They have fought only to dil- 
tinguiſh themſelves by uncommon opi- 
nions; they have been dypes to their 
own fancied penetration; they have at- 
5 tempted 
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tempted to graſp the immenſity of the 
Deity, in arms of fleſb, or have ſhrunk 
into ſcepticiſm, as a refuge from their 
vices. 

Hear what the ſcripture fink, te Every 
one, that doeth evil, hateth the light, 
ec neither cometh to the light, leſt his 
« deeds ſhould be reproved. Except 
« ye become as little children, hum- 
« ble, docile, tractable, ye cannot enter 
* into the kingdom of heaven. How - 
« can ye believe, which receive ho- 
«* nour one of another, and ſeek not 
„the honour, which cometh- of God. 
* only 2? $3561 
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of Jeruſalem, Babylon, Tyre, the diſper- 


LETTER XXIV. 


T HE niet teſtimony, in favour of 


the chriſtian religion, ariſes from 


Prophecy, miracles, ahd the correſpond- 
ing evidence of hiſtory. And theſe ſeen 


to include all the probable methods, which 


heaven could employ for the converſion 
of mankind. 


The whole ſacred book of the Old 
Teſtament i is, from beginning to end, 
clear prediction of the Meſſiah. One ol 


the prophets has foretold the preciſe yeat 


in which this © righteous branch” ſhould 
make his appearance. And this event, 
you know, has taken place to the com- 
fort of the chriſtian world. | 

Others have predicted the deftrudtion 


hog 
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ſion and calamities of the Jews, &c. long 


before they happened; and all profane 
hiſtory, which has been written ſince their 
time, will inform you, that theſe awful 
judgments were wonderſully accompliſh- 
ed, in their proper ſeaſon. 

The Revelation contains darker hints 
of ſome events, that are viſibly, though 
gradually, fulfilling, at this moment. But 
as I can only glance at the ſubject, you 
will ſee it treated in ſuch a manner, as to 
confirm your faith and exalt your devotion, 
in the late Biſhop of Briſtol (Dr. New- 
ron 's) & Diſcourſes on the Prophecies.” 


The miracles of our Saviour and of 


his immediate apoſtles meet you in every 
page of the inſpired book ; and in profane 
hiſtory, you will learn from thoſe, who 


were avowed enemies to the cauſe, that, 


at a particular period of time, there did 
exiſt ſuch a ſacred” perſonage, as Jeſus 
Chriſt, who wrought miracles, healed 
the ſick and raiſed the dead; ſuch a ſet, 
8 155 28 
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as that of Chriſtians, who met to receiye 
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wiſe, in the ſame pages, a full deſcription 
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| there ſo circumſtantially foretold,) uns- 


of all. The teſtimony, therefore, from 
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the ſacrament, who bound themſelves by 
this oath, to commit no iniquity, prac: 
tiſed a wonderful innocence and auſterity 
of manners, and, beyond all example, 
loved one another. You will fee like. 


of their manners, morals, ceremanies and 
religious inſtitutions. E | 

{The lapſe of time, moreover, to ug, 
who live in theſe later times, has given 
an additional force to the evidences, in 
favour. of revelation. The - ingemous 
author of the Spectator, in his day, con 
ſidered the particular caſe of the Jews 
their calamities, diſperſion, vagabond, un- 
ſettled ſtate, &c. as a ſtanding and incon- 
teſtible miracle, in ſupport of the ſacred 
writings. They #4 continue (what i 1s 


ble to incorporate with any people, and 
loaded with the hatred and abhorrence 


their 
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their hiſtory is: proportionably more iloſ- 
trated and confirmed. 

The deſtruction of the Romiſn church, 
like wiſe, is palpably predicted in the ſcrip- 
tures. And, if we may judge from ſtrong 
appearandes, is daily approaching. The 
great and general diffuſion of knowledge; 
the conſequent progreſs of religious to- - 
leration, and that diſperſion of the mifts 
of prejudice from all eyes,' produced by 
the genial rays of a meridian ſun, muſt, 
in time, effect the downfall of all tyranny x 
and ſuperſtition ; whilſt the emperor, em- 
ployed in deftroying monaſteries, and 
encouraging population, appears an in- 
ſtrument, in the hand of Providence, for 
accelerating the approach of this auſpi- 
cious moment, The late diſmember- 
ment, moreover; of territory from the 
Holy See; the. contentions, in which the 
ſovereign pontiff has been involved by - 
thoſe monarchs, who once trembled at his 
n ; and the mere, external deference 
| only. 
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only, which is paid to his authority, prove 


that his throne is tottering from its baſe, p 
and, like all other human things, ap- 
proaching to its diſſolution. Thus is oe 
holy religion founded on a rock, again. 
which the winds-and waves of infidelity p 
beat in vain. Proud men may reaſon, and 
wicked men pretend to doubt, but © the; 


© very gates pf hell ſhall not prenũ 
Ne * i 


. ** 
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LETTER XXV. 


Mr pan Lvcr, / : 
7 ON DER not at the diverſity of opi- 
nions in religion. It has been 
from the beginning, and will continue to 
be the caſe, to the end, of the world. 
| Men will never have the ſame religious 


ſentiments 9 


1 
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ſentiments, till you can give them the 
very ſame natural diſpoſitions of humility, 


candour, teachableneſs ; the ſame capa- 


city, education, |. acquaintance, or even 


the ſame ſet of HOSE or the ſame © com- 


plexion. 


The hiſtory of 18 church, how the 


ert moment to the preſent, is an hiſtory , 
of theſe diſſentions. So ſoon as Chriſt 


and his apoſtles diſappeared, men mixed 


« tares of human opinion with this good 


« ſeed of the word.” Even two of theſe 
apoſtles had a ſharp: contention, and the 
ſpirit has never vaniſhed from _ 15 
ceſlors, 


There has been the ane faſhion in 


religious opinions, as in common things. 
Particular notions have been abetted, laid 
alide, reſumed and diſmiſſed again, under 


different names and leaders, exactly like 


the varying modes of dreſs, furniture or 

entertainments. 
Nor is this the leaſt W of 
dur ho] y A The truth of that, 
like 
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Rke the God, whence it comes, is the 
< ſame yeſterday, to-day and for ever. 
It is reſerved, as the privilege of a more 
glorious era, that all men ſhall be of one 
« heart and of one ſoul, and keep the 
< unity of the 5678 in the boars of 
cc peace. 1 

| In. all buman ſtems of faith, there 
muſt be error. Where error is ivolun- 
tary, and ſprings from no criminal pal- 
ſions, but only from a weakneſs or miſt 
reftion of judgment, the Almighty, who 
looketh chiefly at the heart, doubtlely; 
will forgive. Charity, in the mean time, 
is the great bond of union, amongſt all 
parties. They ſhall come from the 
c caſt, and from the weft, and fit down in 
2 the kingdom of G .” If we hopeto 
be companions in glory, we n 
« me fall out by the way.“ 

The chriſtian blood, which has Raine 
fo many ages of the church, has flowed 
from the moſt malignant and ſelfiſh pak: 
Hons. The goſpel breathes nothing m 
„ univerſi 
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iverſal love, and candour and for- F 
bearance. « Ye know not what manner * i 
« of ſpirit ye are of,” is the mild rebuke 
o every er ue that would _ brag 
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eh no ven it is really irvidious, yet for - 
me, the fake of directing your judgment, 

t alliWnd gratifying a very natural and laud- 


the dle curioſity, I will give you a brief, 
n.nWcomprehenſive ſketch of the opinions 


f the moſt celebrated religious ſects, 
at have prevailed in this kingdom. 
ou will thus be able to form ſome 
omparative-idea of their merits or de- 
kts; you will not be fo likely to 
de ©. toffed about with every blaſt of 
vain doctrine : * you will never fee! 
yourſelf 
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yourſelf at a loſs, in company, When 
they become the n of dere 
tion. 

| Pagans are thoſe wh are halts; un. 
W with revelation, and worſbig 
idols, inſtead of the true God. Theft 
idols have been various, as the caprice 
or imaginations of the people, among 
whom they are found; ſometimes fifti 
tious beings, ſuch as Jupiter, Apoll 
Mercury, Mars, Juno, Venus, Minervz 
&c. ſometimes good qualities perſonified 
Faith, Hope, Victory, Concord; ſome: 
times animals, as Serpents, Crocodile; 
&c. or even vegetables, as Leek, Onion, 
Garlick. Theſe, laſt were objects oil | 
adoration amongſt the Egyptian. 

Before the appearance of Chriſt, almoſ 
the whole world was covered with pt 
ganiſm. All the learning and politenels 
of Athens and of Rome could not diſpe 
this ignorance. - It bas only yaniſhed 
e where the ſun of righteouſneſs, has ap: 

« peared with healing in his wings. 
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An ingenious writer has ſaid, that, if we 
divide the known countries of the globe 
into thirty equal parts, five will be Chriſ- 
tians; ſix, Mahometans, and - nineteen, 
Pagans. How dreadful the reflexion, 
that the greateſt of all poſſible bleſſings 
ſhould have penetrated but ſo ſmall a 
way! When we conſider the privileges 
of the goſpel, how-gladly weuld one carry” 
it, if it were poſſibhle, into everx country 
of the known world. How ardently; 
ſhould we pray to our Father in heaven, 
that his kingdom of » grace may daily 
come on earth, and how thankful ſhould 
we be to that gracious Providence, that 
has fixed our lot in a chriſtian land, and 
under n OP. 12 e 
tion! e W en bovieost err 
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LETTER XXVIIE 


Mr DEAR- flame: : 


AHOMETANS- are ſo called from 
being followers of the great im- 
poſtor, Mahomet. This: extraordinary 
man was born at Mecca, in Arabia, 
about the middle of the ſixth century 
and, in his fortieth year, aſter ſome time 
previouſly ſpent in the ſilence, retirement 

and auſterity of a cave, preſumed to ſtile 
himſelf, th: Apoſtle of Go; pretended to 
have received, from heaven, a new and a 
laſt revelation, which was to illuſtrate W 
and inforce, what had been miſtaken ot 
perverted, in the chriſtian, by the lapſg ill 
of time or the ſophiſtry of men. He a- 

| fected, likeyiſe, a commiſſion from above, 

if gewtler methods ſhould prove HreffetTual, Ml. 
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to Fee particular e by che 
ſword. 

His tenets are contained in ie Raw 
which, for its ſingularity, is worth your 
reading. To give them plauſibility, they 
are interſperſed: with ſome chriſtian doc- 
rrines; but, at the ſatne time, carry a moſt 
artful re: to the paſſions; allowing 
polygamy; and deſcribing the future pa- 
radiſe, as conſiſting; principally,” of ſenſnal 
pleaſures; ſplendid, filken garments; ri- 
vers:of water, wine; trilk, honey; muſick, 
i and moſt beautiful women. 

Mahomet was a man of great talents 
and ambition: He had no view, but to 
render himſelf the ſole and formidable 
monarch of an extenſive empire. 'RetF+ 
gion was made tlie inſtrument for execut- 
ing his wicked” and tyrannical deſigns: 
Hens all his auſterities, diſguiſes, decep- 
tions. Hence he pretended ſuch a fami- 
har intercourſe with heaven, and, by his 
ſingular addreſs, founded a religion, which 
hs continued, ſince his time, with /ittle 

4 F 2 variation, 
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 variation,; to overſpread 4-! confiderable, 
part of the world. It is profeſſed by the 
Turks and Perſians, by ſeveral. nations 
amongſt the Africans, and by many 
amongſt the Eaſt Indians. 

The outline of it was ſkerched by: the 
hands ol a great maſter. It was ſuited 
to the climate; it took advantage of the 
diſorders and diſſentions, then prevailing 
amongſt Chriſtians, and it promiſed a 
' ſpecies of gratifications, to which our 

nature will e feel the e pro- 
penſity. 0% 1 it t Dag if 5 

The bulk of people, in aby .cquntry, 
4 not, indeed cannot, think or judge for 
themſelves ; it will therefore, always be 
in the power. of thoſe, who. have any” 

2 talents, to make- the multitude 


we turn over the hiſtory, of the world; 
ſhall we find the ambition, luſt, and ava- 
rice of a feu, tram Pin on the deareſt 
t ol the mam .. ho foal 


in 
Abe, 1775 _ * 1 by . 11107 21 
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Jjoodn the name of Chriſtians, h 98. 
ever differing from each other in 
private opinions, or divided and ſubdi- 
vided amongſt themſelves, are included 
all. thoſe, who embrace the ſacred 're- 
velation and doctrines of "Peſts Chrip. 
Amongſt theſe, the Roman' Catholicks, 
both in point of numbers, and the figure 
they have made in the Hiſtory of Europe, 
may ſeem to claim ſome degree of pre- 
cedenbve ! ien n 
This religion Shieh his fublilted” for 
ſuch a length of time, and covered ſo 
conſiderable a part of the world, is little 
elſe but a ſyſtem of political tyranny, eſta- 
bliſaed bye the clergy, over the coyciences 
| TS and 
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and fortunes of men, merely to enrich 
and aggrandize- themſelves. They, who 
ſhould have aſpired to no other greatneſs, 
but to become the ſervants of all, for their 
eternal good, have undertaken * to lord 
* it over God's heritage, and rule it with 
« a rod of iron.“ 
Can any thing in the world be more 
| inconſiſtent ? The Pope, in all the ple- 
nitude of temporal power, preſumptuouſly 
tiles himſelf the Dicer general of Jeſus 
f Chriſt! that | Jefus, who appeared in A 
_manger, emptied himſelf of all his gloty, 
and diſclaimed all temporal en 1 
Mind !. 
The publick worſhip of the papiſts 
| overloaden with ceremony. - It is: per- 
formed in a learned language, unknown 
to the vulgar, and intermixed with ſuch 
a continual change of dreſs, attitude and 
eeremonies, as are only caleulated to en- 
eite the ridicule of a rational and en- 
. ightened mind. The great, Supreme, 
| eg 8 Pirit, is ofily to be 
ſerved 


* 
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ſerved with the heart and affections; and 


the moſt unlearned perſon in a congre- 
gation, ſhould ſurely underſtand ry 
prayer that is uttered. 

The Roman Catholicks acknowledge 


the Pope for their head. They think 


the church 1nfallible in its councils and 
deciſions, and brand all, who differ from 
them, with the odious name of bereticks, 
as people, who are not within the pale 
of ſalvation. They keep the minds of 


poor people in Tgnorance ; they do not 


permit them to read the ſcriptures, but 


refer them for inſtruction ſolely to their 


prieſts; they maintain the [neceſſity of 
confeſſing their ſins and frailties to their 


paſtor, and the validity of human abſolu- 
tion; they believe the abſurd and in- 
comprehenſible doctrine of tranſubſtanti- 
alion, or that the elements of bread and 


wine, in the ſacrament, are changed into 


the real body and blood of Chriſt; they 


have been accuſed of worſhipping images; 


ſaints, they certainly invoke, to be medi- 


E 4, ators 
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ators for them; they have ſwelled che 
number of ſacraments to ſeven; theſe 
are baptiſm, confirmation, the euchariſt, 
penance, extreme unction, holy orders, 
and marriage; they admit the doctrine of 
a purgatory after death, in which ſouls 
are refined from their former pollutions; 
they forbid their prieſts to marry, preach 
up the neceſſity, or /upericr ſanctity of a 
ſingle life, and induce as many people of 
"fortune, as poſſible, to bury themſelves 
in convents and monaſteries, and pour 
their fortunes into the boſom of the 
church; in ſome of the more korrupt 
ages, indulgences for the greatef. crimes 
might be purchaſed with money, and every 
degree of guilt has had its ſtated ſum of 
acquittance; perſecution for - conſcience 
fake, has been deemed meritorious, and 
their annals are ſtained with the bleed. 1 
thouſands. 
I There are, doubtleſs, e of 590 
piſts, who, in an enlightened; age, ſpudder 
at many of theſe dreadful opinions, and 
laugh 
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laugh at others ; the gay-and volatile peo- 
ple of France, in general ridicule them 
all; and-make a natural tranſition from 
the extreme of ſuperſtition to that of un- 
belief. Whether theſe be, or be not, 
the principles of the preſent members, they 
are, indiſputably, the eſtabliſned doctrines 
of the church, however varniſhed over 
by art, or evaded by affectation; and 
though this people, at preſent, are loyal, 
inoffenſive ſubjects, and ſeemingly at- 
tached to the ſovereign on the throne, 
yet there is reaſon to fear, that a re- 
newal of their power would be attended 
W ith a repetition of their violence, and 
blow up the ſeemingly extinguiſned em- 
bers of hatred and perſecution. Such a 
many- headed monſter ſnould be carefully 
guarded. Deluges of. buman n * 
not to be forgotten. 

For their ſake, and for the . * 
chriſtianity, I do moſt ardently with - 
their converſion. I long to embrace, as 

brethren, a thouſand excellent men, who 
Ä 
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2ow live, as I cheriſh the memories of 
many, who have died, within their com- 
munion. Nor do I think the period is 
very diſtant. Bigotry cannot much longer 
be a weed in the preſent highly cultivated 
Rate of Great Britain. I have before 
mentioned the emperer, as a probable in- 
ſtrument of this good work. His ambi- 
tion, I truſt, will thus be conſecrated to 
the glory of God, and the welfare of 
mankind. The happieſt events we ce- 
lebrate, have, ſometimes, ſprung from 
che impureſt paſſions. Our on refor- 
mation from this church was [/ingulatly 
effected; Phe Almighty can bend the 
counſels, of men, in ſuch a manner, as to 
anſwer his ſovereign deſigns. He doeth 
hat he weill; in the armies of heaven, 
and amongſt all che ewe 'of * 
. _— 
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T* Greek a] is much lef known 
amongſt. us, as to its doctrine or diſ- 
cipline, than the Roman. Indeed there 
are, comparatively, but few members of 
it in England. It was firſt eſtabliſhed in 
Greece, from whence it derived its name, 
and extends to ſome other parts of Turkey. 
It is often called the eaſtern, in contradiſ- 
tinction to the Romith, which i is the * 
tern, church. 
Though the -profeſiors-of this religion: 
diſavow · the ſupremacy of the Pope, and 
many other opinions of the Holy See, yet 
they are conſiderably tinctured with ſu- 
perſtition. Their worſhip is overloaden 
with ceremony, ſhew, ſplendid- dreſſes, 
faſtings, auſterities, &c. as well as the 
former. They are governed by biſhops. 
and patriarchs.. Their head. is the: W 
arch of Conſtantinople. 
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Mr DEAR Locr, 


ISSENTER is a vague ob? mile 

in its. full latitude, may be applied 
to all who differ from the eſtabliſhed re- 

ligion. Originally, however, it meant only 
one kind: of people, then diſtinguiſned by 
the name of preſbyterians, Who rather 
diſſented from the diſcipline and polih, 

than the opinions, of the church. Theſe, 
in general, | embraced the ſemtiments of 
Calvin, relating to foreknowledge, divine 
decrees, irreſiſtible grace, predeſtination, 
reprobation, &c. They diſclaimed epiſ- 
Eopacy, and their government was. veſted 
in preſbyters and ſynods. The word, 
_ preſoyter, means an elder, - and Herd an 
eccleſiaſtical coupe or CRY 
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The preſent race of diſſenters may be 
ſtrictly ſubdivided into two claſſes; thoſe, 
who ſtill retain the doctrines of Calvin, 
and his mode of diſcipline, and call them- 
ſelves, from their form of goyernment, 
Independents ;\ and ſuch, as aſſume the 
more ſpecious title of proteſtant diſſentets. 
The firſt are extremely rigid and purita- 
nical in their outward deportment; but 
they do not breathe all the ſeerng of 
piety, nor are their annals unſtained wit 
inſtances of intolerance and perſecution. 
Their leader was a furious and unrelent- 
ing bigot. His murder of the poor, 
honeſt Servetus, will be an eternal ſtigma 
on his memory, and throw a dark ſhade 
over his pretended virtues. 

Indeed, how can people; with och — 
timents, act otherwiſe? If their God be 
only merciful to a ſem, elect, how ſhould 
they think of a general beneyolence ?., If 
be can be cruel to ſo many miſſes of 
creatures, where f is the harm of imitating 
bis example, or © e thouſands ? 


1 do 
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1 do not know that the latter Kind 6f 
diffenters have any ſertled code of faith, 


Every miniſter has a pſalm of his own, 


-« has a doctrine, has an interpretation” 
ſo that very oppoſite ſentiments, may be 
-confiſtently delivered by different perſons, 
in the ſame pulpit. They value them. 
ſelves highly, with whatever juſtice, on 
their learning, candour and liberality. Far 
from being actuated with any blind or 
enthuftaſtick zeal, they ſeem to *worſby 
reaſon, as their guide, and facrilegiouſly 
exalt it, almoſt on the ruins of revelation, 
Their danger is of falling into ſcepticiſm, 
the moſt alarming and incurable of all 
ſpiritual diſorders. They are faid, in 
general, to diſbelieve the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of the atanement, and divinity 


of Chrift, and unite with the Calviniſts, 


in one ſentiment, at leaſt — that of 'abhor- 
ring epiſcopacy, and of conſidering the 
-eſtabliſhed church, as a ſyſtem, raiſed by 
Frieftcraft, and fupported by ſupenſtiliun. 
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_ meckedifts: are aA AF 4 
ne w ſect, and ſprung up, about foxty 
years ago, under che wuſpices of John 
Weſley, and George Whitfield, chen ſtu- 
dents at Oxford. They received their 
name, from affecting to live by a ſtricter 
tegimen and merbod, tian other people. 
They have been long divided into t)] o 
claſſes, according to the different princĩ- 
ples, eſpouſed by their leaders. The firſt 
follow the opinions of Arminius, under 
the guidance of Weſley, who is fill a 
very venerable looking patriarch, at their 
head; and the other, behieving divine de- 
crees, fore knowledge, reprobation and 
election, are more ſtrictly members of 
the kirk, (only that they do not admit 
„ 6 "> 
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its diſcipline) having long ſince loſt their 
original director. 
I do not know that the methodiſt, 
(particularly they who follow Weſley, 
are diſſenters from the eſtabliſhment, fur. 
ther than in having ſeparate meetings to 
inkindle and inſpirit the zeal of their fol- 
Jowers a circumſtance, which they con. 
ceive to be much neglected by the regular 
clergy. They are baptized with #53 at- 
tend our ſervices and ſacrament; admire 
our liturgy; and only blame us for out 
luke warmneſs and want of energy and 
animation. This cenſure, it is true, come 
- but with a very ill grace from ſuch x 
people; <a L ont we et in re- 
ſute it. 
| They had. vriginaly erat Dat 
enthuſiaſm. But it is greatly ſoftened by 
the indulgence they have received, 
mellowed down by time. They are m0 
longer, a new; they are no ns 
ee ſect. 434 
(2: i $5, ; The 
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The journals of Weſley, written in the 
infancy of his career, are a ſtrange med- 


ley of goodneſs and enthuſiaſm. The old 


man has lived long enough to have ſeen 
his error. That glow of imagination is 
conſiderably abated, which miſtook ſha- 
dows for fubſtance; and mace Rum __ 


for truth. 


The great error n this e 6 


is their employing ſuch low, illiterate 
men, as their inſtructors, and fancying 
them under the immediate guidance of 
divine inſpiration — preaching up the ne- 
ceſſity of inſtantaneous converſion and juſ- 
tification by a ſort of miracle making 
faith to conſiſt in a full aſſurance. of ſalva- 
tion, and denouncing damnation againſt 
thoſe, Who have it not in this ſuperemi- 


nent degree - and laſtly, in ſuppoſing this 


aſſurance to depend on certain iaward, 

extraordinary er m e the 

ſeriptures. 

Theſe ſentiments lead- 8 e den 

ple into a wicked pretence of feelings 
and 


/ 
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and aſſurances, which they have nt ; 
others of warm imaginations to the belief 
of what is only chimerical, and phunge 
ſtill more of honeſt, timid minds, or an 
hypochondriacal temperament, into me- 
lancholy and deſpair. 
The Saviour, doubtleſs, can forgive 
fins to whom, and at whatever moment, he 
pleaſes. A thief, upon the croſs, was x 
miracle of his mercy ; but this is not the 
orginary method of his providence ; there 
are, undoubtedly, thouſands of excellent 
people, who paſs through the world with- 
out ſuch a full afrance of faith; and the 
ſpiritual life, like that of animals or ve- 
getables, is generally progreſſive. We 
grow 1 te from ſtrength to 
< ſtrength,” and, though the peact 0 
God may be Jiffuled through our con- 
ſciencts, we dare not ſay, chat we * 
——— LT S! 

The methodiſts were, once, Phe 
laviſh in their cenſures of others; but 
2 obliges me to confeſs, that they 

de 
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are now, in general, an harmleſs, inof- 
ſenſive and pious people. If they be 
gloomy, it is their oum misfortune; if they 
go mourning all their days, #heivs is the 
ſorrow ; the world, in general, is too dif 


ſpated and unreflefting. © 
As to their leader, he is, an 


prodigy. Whatever be the merit or de- 


merit of his opinions, his indefatigable 
labours, activity, pilgrimages, zeal, and 
reſolution challenge our amazement; An 
old man of nearly ninety riſing · conſtantly 
at ſour - o'clock in the depth of winter, 


journeying from place to place, & and 
from one people to another kingdom * 
himſelf the "biſhop, ſecretary, judge, go- 


vernour of his people, che main {ſpring 'of 
ſuch a vaſt, and complicated machme, is a 


phenomenon, that will vaniſh from our 
earthly horizon, when he ceaſes to exiſt. 
His opinions, it is ſaid, do not injure 
his chearfulneſs, Time has planted few 

wrinkles 
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wrinkles on his forchead, though it h 
covered his head with ſnowp. 
Notwithſtanding the religious zen, 
. which works wonders in his favour, and 
the deference, naturally paid to the frj 
feunder of a ſect, particularly when pol 
ſedſſed of any genius or learning, yet his 
enceful government of fo numerous 1 
people, for ſuch a length of time, is 
Proof of extraordinary talents and addreſ 
Whenever he dies, his diſciples will dwin- 
dle. They will not eaſily agree about x 
ſucceſſor. No ſucceſſor can have fo un- 
diſputed a ſovereignty, or poſſeſs ſo un- 
moleſted a. throne. They will ſeparate 
from the church, and the ſeparation vil 
be fatal. It will be the loſs of wmon, 
conſequence and power, The republic 
will probably be divided in its councib, 
and have leſs mn and en in 44 
used 995 Ri HOSTION 
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" T* Baptiſts or Anabaptiſts are a ſpe- 
cies of the independent diſſenters, 
who differ from their brethren [chiefly in 

e mode of adminiſtering Baptiſm, ee 
they conceive, ſhould always be by immer- 
n. There were many of this perſua-' 
fon, amongſt the reformed abroad. In- 
in. Holland, Germany, and the north, they 
ate WM vere called Anabaptiſts, or Mennonites; 
vill in Piedmont, and the ſouth, they were 
bond amongſt the. Albigenſes. In Eng- 
land, they are fe , and, at geen. 

mentioned i mig Abba bus og 
The Quakers' groka about the mi 
of the ſeventeenth century, and had their 
name affixed upon them in deriſſon, from 
the violent emotions, with which they af- 
ected to he e when they conceived | 
themſelves, 


E 
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themſelves under the more immediate 
impulſe of the ſpirit. They explain the 
whole letter of ſcripture into a Kind of 
| Inward, and ſpirituil alliſn. They ne. 
ver ſpeak, preach or exhort in publick, 
but when they fancy themſelves to be 
moved by the ſpirit; they ſer: alide' the 
neceſſity. of the external ſacraments;:bap. 
tiſmm and the Lord's ſupper, and would 
certainly be right, if men had no matte 
in their compoſition; and if the ĩmagina- 

tion was not to Fm 1 

medium of the fe. 
They acknowledge no head, but Chi, 
no maſter but God; refuſe to pay tithes, 
and think the common civilities of life 
Frofaner and unchriſtian. They even ap- 
pear covered its the preſence of their ſo- 
vereign, and addreſs him with the familiar 
appellation of thou They att a rel. 
gious community within thermſelves, and 
their: government is wholly internal. Yo 
may ſee: their principles ably delineated ff ff 
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rw cpa ingenious apologiſt; Barclay.” 
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There are, however, many excellent 
traits in the character of the quakers. 
They are, on the whole, a peaceable, 
inoffenſive people; ſupport their ow 
poor; have manifeſted, for a long time, 
from a ſpirit of humanity; a ſtrong and 
pointed oppoſition to the very infamous 
practice of the ſlave trade; they never 
diſturb the peace of the church, or 
ſhackle the wheels of government, and 
are tolerated in all their innocent peculi - 
anties by a liberal and an enlightened 
kingdom. | 
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T*. Moravians, or the brethren, are a 
ſpecies of proteſtants, who, in the 
fifteenth century, threw off the deſpotick 
yoke 


: "2 
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yoke of Rome, animated by the zealous 
exhortations and heroick example of John 
Huſs. Count Zinzendorff was a very 
eminent leader of this ſect, and, ſor bis 
ſignal ſervices amongſt: them, has been 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Papa or ſpi 
ritual, father; and a Monſieur la Trobe, 
who lived in the metropolis, and made 
continual circuits amongſt them, has, 
more lately „ acqu ingd eat Kei in 
their annals.. 

They: have more than once paſt 
chrough the fire ordeal of perſecution, 
Their religious principles, however, are 
found and orthodox. At a period, 
when great clamours were raiſed againſt 
them, Potter, the then learned Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, pronounced them 
a proteſtant, epiſcopal community, 
they retained no doctrines that were 
repugnant. to the articles of the church 
of England; and the pious biſhop of 
Softer and Man (Wilſon) was LG 


an 
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in honorary preſident of (what is called) 
the reformed Tropus, in the Unitas fra- 
trum, (the unity of the brethren.) 
Their diſcipline and mode of .govern- 
ment are very ſingular. They form 
within themſelves a religious commu- 
nity, independent of every other, and ex- 
tending to all their brethren throughout 
the world. They are not ſuffered to in- 
termarry with people of a different per- 
ſuaſion; they have groups of religious 
houſes, ſcattered through the kingdom; 
they have choirs of ſingle ſiſters and 
brethren ; the firſt are occupied in every 
kind of ingenious needle-work, in which 
they have made an amazing proficiency, 
and the latter in all ſorts of mechanical 
employments z and their earnings, after 
a maintenance for thentfelves, which they 
receive in the houſe, go into one com- 
mon fund for the ſupport of the general 
ſociety,” and particularly of the children, 
belonging to the married- brethren and 
Vol. I. ſiſters, 


" I | 
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ſiſters, which are fed, educated ond clothe 


in theſe religious ſeminaries. 
The morals and chaſtity of ae 
are guarded with a very peculiar vigilance; 


they are not permitted to ſtep without 


the walls of their aſylum, unaccompanied 
by a ſuperintendent. of their own ex; 
when any of them, or the. brethren i- 
married, it is tranſacted. by the caſting of 
lots, and ſuppoſed to be ordained: by 4 
particular providence, and the union is 


generally formed with ſome members of 


their ſociety abroad. They much reſem- 
ble the methodiſts in having private con- 
ferences, claſſes, leaders, and examins- 
tions concerning the ſtate and progrels 
of grace in the foul, and none are pet- 
mitted to receive the ſacrament, without 
having previouſly paſſed through a ver) 


| ſevere proceſs of religious examination. 


* 


Their worſhip. conſiſts principally in 
inging, and hence, perhaps, their ſocieties 


Are called choirs, Their reſidences have 


much 
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much the air of religious houſes; and 
their ſingle brethren and ſiſters are often 
in the mortified ſtate of involuntary friars 
or nuns. Their devotions, like thoſe of 
a convent, are almoſt perpetual; and 
they ſeem to have forgotten, that they 
were born for /ociety, as well as for thein- 
ſelves. = 5 
Such reſtraints on nature are not to- 
lerable, and nature will, ſometimes; aſſert 
her rights, and ſtain their hiſtory with 
indiſcretions. We were ſent here to be 
tried. Innocence, that ſubſiſts only by 
the ahhſence of temptation, ſcarcely de- 
ſerves the name; perpetual devotion is 
an impoſſibility ; it is as impracticable, as 
that the eye ſhould be ever looking at 
the /ame object; and, if I do not much 
miſtake, that piety is moſt ardent, which 
knows moſt of the world, from dear- 
bought experience, and finding it a ſcene 
of mortification and vanity, appeals to 
beaven for more ſubſtantial ſatisfaftion. 
ge There 
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There are many ſcattered ſocieties of 
Moravians in England, but they appear 
to be a declining ſect. It is imm 
ignorance or prejudice, which has led 
Chriſtians to ſeparate from each other 
for little, frivolous diſtin&tions. The 
era, I hope, is coming which will bring 
us © more into one common fold, un- 
& der one ſhepherd, Cunisr IEsus, the 
* Righteous. 9 

There is certainly a a great mixture ol 
good in this people. What a pity, chat 
they cannot join with us in offering 
rational ſervice, and liſting up one com- 
mon hallelujah, to the ent God and 
Father of all. | 
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LETTER xxxv. 


«Know not why the Myſticks are ſo 
called, unleſs it be for diſcovering 
myſtical paſſages in the ſeripture, or mak- 


of myſiery. They are a very ancient ſect, 
and ſprung-up ſo early, as about the cloſe 
of the third century. 


This people, by a very fingular kind 


of ingenuity, diſcover a ſpiritual or hidden 
ſenſe in the moſt [eral paſſages of ſcrip- 
ture, and indeed convert the whole, ra- 
ther into an amuſing allegory, than a 
plain and ſimple narrative of facts. 
They hold all divine truth to come, 
by an immediate influx, from the ſpiritual 
world, and pretend to a knowledge of 
God, and „ things, that can otily 
Wy”: 


1 
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be attained in this extraordinary manner, 
Sometimes they are called Quietiſts, be. 
cauſe they maintain, that the ſoul ſhould 
be in a till, guiet, paſſive ſtate, undiſ- 
tracted with noiſe and cares, and almoſt 

" ſuperior to ſenſe or matter, in order to 
receive this divine illumination. Their 
ſtation, in the thermometer of different, 
religious orders, is that of lighter ele- 
ments, carried by ſuperior ſubtilty into 
the air, whilſt others, compoſed of groſſet 
matter, adhere, by an invincible neceſlity, 
to the earth, till death diſſolves the union 
betwixt ſoul and body. 

The myſtick theology ſeems to be the 
philoſophy of Plato, refined and grafted 
upon a Chriſtian ſtock ; the quixoti/m of 
religion, which affects to attain in %, 
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what the ſcriptures have taught us to ex- 
pect only after deauh; an intimate know- 
ledge of the Almighty, viſions, revela- ö 
tions, almoſt intuitionn 

If the myſticks would. reaſon for a | 


moment, (but people, under the guidance | 
h of 
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of immediate illumination are far above 
the vulgar ſhackles of regſon,) they would 
ſe that ſuch a ſubtile, metaphyſical ſyſ- 
tem is poorly fitted for the reception of 
mankind at large, who can ſcarcely be 
brought to underſtand, reliſh, or practiſe 
the moſt obvious truths ; they would ac- 
knowledge that divinity to be the beſt, 
which does not, with the lightneſs. of 
ſome matter, aſcend into the air, but con- 
tents itſelf on earth, with inculcating and 
enforcing the moſt obvious duties of 
common life; the reciprocal obligations 
of parents and children, maſters and ſer- 
vants, Kings and ſubjects; the ſubjection 
of the paſſions, the diſcipline of reaſon, 
and the duty of all to one common God. 
They would know, that their opinions 
muſt create an indifference, or a fancied 


ſuperiority to thoſe eſtabliſhed ordinances, 


which are the very baſis of all religion, 
and that if all men were governed by 
their paſſive quietude, there would be none 
to encounter with the vices and diſorders 
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of a mixed, heterogeneous ſtate. Chrif. 
tians would © ceaſe to be the light of the 
* world, or the ſalt of the earth; there 
would be none to ſtem, by powerful, 
turpid eloquence, the ragings of iniquity, 
or let © the Ne of their nn ſhine 
before men.” 
Our Loxp's piety was not of this kind, 
It ſought not the indulgence of recluſe 
5 contemplation. It was not paſſive, but 
active; every where, with the ſinner and W 
the faint, to reprove the one, and encou- 
rage the other; in the wilderneſs to pray, 
and in the world, to reform; at a mar- 
riage, © to rejoice with them, that did il Þ! 
« rejoice,” and, at the grave of Lazarus, 
to © weep” with his afflicted: friends. | 
. 81 
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LETTER XXXV. we 


T* x Myſtick theology boaſts ſore = 
great names. Madame de Guion | 

was a warm eſpouſer of it in France; a 

woman of great faſhion and conſequence, 

remarkable for che goodneſs of her heart, 

and the regularity of her conduct, but of 

x capricious, unſettled temper, and lia- 

ble to the ſeductions of a warm imagi- 

nation, : 

The opinions of this lady made 4 

great noiſe in that country, about the 

year 1687, They were confuted, ſome 

time afterwards, by the celebrated Boſ- 

ſuet. The great and good Fenelon un 

dertook her vindication; but his book 

was condemned by Pope Innocent the 

twelfth, 
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The Teutonick philoſopher (Jacob 
Behmen,) was a kind of father to this 
ſet, and publiſhed a book, which con- 
rains a ſyſtem of the moſt abſurd and in- 
coherent reveries, that perhaps ever 
gained an admiſſion into the world. It 
is a ſpecies of moral chymiſtry, an occult 
philoſophy, a bewildering explanation, 
and a cloudy light, which I will venture 
to ſay, that neither Sir Iſaac Newton, 
nor Mr. Locke, with all their clearneſs 
of conception, could have been able to 
underſtand. 

Law, who wrote the © Serious Call” (a 
nonjuror of Northamptonſhire,) Was al 
abettor of theſe doctrines; a man of very 
exemplary life, and diſcriminating talents; 
but it was an honour, reſerved for the 
late Baron Swedenborg to carry them to 
their very height of perfection. Com- 
pared with his, all other writings on the 
ſubje&, are but the morning, contraſted 
with the perfect day. He tells us conjf- 
dently of his unreſtrained communications 
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with the ſpiritual world, viſions, revela- 
tions; he gives to every portion of ſcrip- 
ture, a natural, a ſpiritual, and a celeſtial 
ſenſe; he deſcribes to us the very form, 
and furniture, and apparatus of heaven; 
he retails to the reader his converſations 
with angels ; he deſcribes the condition 
of Jews, Mahometans, Chriſtians, of the 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, of clergymen of 
every denomination, laity, &c. in another 
world: he has a key to unlock all the 
hitherto impenetrable ſecrets of futurity; 
and already, whilſt in the N * bo 13. 
even as he is known.” 

What is the inference | ? When a4 
nation is permitted to uſurp the place of 
reaſon, fanaticiſm becomes a chriſtian 
duty, and enthuſiaſm the more credible; 
in proportion as it exceeds all: OY * | 
credibility. 

What can induce men of leafs to 
hearken to theſe dreams? Early preu- 
dices, confined reading, ſingular c- 


quaintance, a recluſe life, a gloomy, ſpe- 
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culative, abſtracted turn of mind, and 
aſſociating together, for a long time, par- 
ticular, however incongruous, ideas. 

This will account for any reveries. It 
accounts for inſanity. And men, from 
this cauſe, may, in a particular inſtanee 


(ſuppoſe religion,) be inſane, though, in 


all other reſpects, their minds are ever ſo 
enlightened, or ever ſo expanſive. 
It muſt, however, be ſaid in favour of 
the myſticks, that their principles incul- 
cate in the ſtrongeſt manner, the neceſſity 
of ſpiritual-holineſs and regeneration; that 


their lives, in general, are unblemiſhed | 


and exemplary. They are a quiet, re- 
tired people, who let the world go as it 
ill, as to riches or promotions; who 
enjoy indeed, in a paſſive. ſuperiority, thoſe 
tumults of the crowd, as higher ſpirits 
may condeſcend to look down, with 4 
Pitying ſtnile, on the toils of mortals ; 
and who deny themſelves all the gayer 
Pleaſures, in order to-reliſh, in a ſublimer 
degree, all the raptures of de votion. 


If 


o_ two, wo 
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If the opinions of the Quietiſts ſpring 
from ſpiritual pride, it is more than they 
ſuſpect; for they preach up the deepeſt 
ſelf-abaſement, annihilation, and poverty 
of ſpirit; they almoſt ſtarve the animal 
part of their nature, to nurſe the angelict, 
and half live on meditation. 

If ſuch people have errors, they ſhould 
be touched with a gentle hand. If they 
are miſled, it is in amiable company. 
There is not a much more lovely name 
than that of Fenelon. Few men have 
poſſc ſſed ſuch a ſweetneſs of piety. - - 

I have but one wiſh for them myſelf; 
or any other ſect, and it is a wiſh of 
charity; that what is wrong in any of us; 
may be done away, becauſe I long to 
meet them all in the kingdom: of 
heaven, 
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HEOLOGYy, like arts and ſciences, has 
its ſcholaſtick, technical terms, and! | 
7 vill endeavour to explain them. 

The Arians are fo called from Arius, 
a preſbyter of the church of Alexandria, 
in the year 315. He believed Chriſt to 
be God, but conceived him inferior to 
the Father, as to his deity and eſſence. 
The term, at preſent, is induſcrimnately 
applied to all, who, in any nen. 
brace this opinion. 
This hereſy was firſt revived "ul Mr. 
Whiſton, in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. The works of Dr. 
Clarke afterwards entailed upon him the 
name of Semi-Arian. (Halt-Arian.) | 
Soeinians 
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Socinians derive their name from the 
illuſtrious family of Sozzini, which flou- 
riſned, a long time, at Sienna in Tuſcany, 
and produced ſeveral great, and eminent 
men. Fauſtus Socinus, the great author 


of this ſect, was born at Sienna in 1539, 


denied the divinity of Chriſt, the perſo- 


nality of the Holy Ghoſt, and the perpetuity 


of baptiſm, as a divine ordinance. 

The moſt diſtinguiſhed men, . who 
have fayoured this opinion, are Le Clerc, 
Biddle, _ Lardner, Lowman, F n 
Lindſey, &c. 


? 
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77 az Deiſts are ſo called, en from 
the Latin word, Deus, a God; be- 
cauſe they acknowledge only the ex- 


iſtence of a God, profeſs. no particular 
form 
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form or ſyſtem of religion, and only fol- 
low the law and light of nature, Of 
theſe, however, there are many degrees, 
from the moderate ones, who believe re- 
velation, in a certain, qualified ſenſe, to 
thoſe, who abſolutely diſavow it in all. 
The firſt, who figured or wrote in this 


country, was Baron Herbert" of Cher. 


_ bury. 

Deiſm is generally embraced, either by 
men of a cold, phlegmatick, philoſophi- 
cal caſt, who' are indiſpoſed to believe 
any thing, for which they have not abſo- 
lute demonſtration, or by thoſe, who, 


having never thought or reaſoned, con- 


fider it as a mark of wit and talents, to 
ſet up for unbelievers. a 
The firſt deſerve an anſwer, and it 1s 
eaſy. All nature is full of myſteries, as 
well as revelation; the union of ſoul and 
body is a miracle; the infinite diviſibility 
of matter, and the idea of an'eternal dura- 
tion, are abſolutely incomprehenſible; 
| nothing car be more fo, chan the nexeſ⸗- 
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ay /elf-exiftence of God. The latter 
are better anſwered with irony. Their 
infidelity is a faſhionable liver y. When 
deiſm is not in vogue amongſt the gay 
circles, they will ſoon put it off, and diſ- 
avow their ever having worn ſo 9 
a garb, 

A third claſs of Deiſts may be id to 
foring up from the ſuperſtitions of Rome. 
Great men, who live in catholick coun» 


tries, are diſguſted with their bigatiry, 


and are apt to think religion in general 
only an impoſition" on the credulity f 
mankind; Was not this the cafe' with 
all chat ſplendid group, Rouſſeau, Vol» 
taire, the Abbe de Raynal, and Hel- 
vetius, who wrote a famous treatife de 
PEfprit ? Genius hates ſhackles, and 
ſhackles are the peculiar Wr of 
Rome. 

2 % ͤ EA acs ett 
produced by the love of fame, venting 
idſelf in paradoxes, and ſingular opinions 
to make a noiſe ;- by an averſion. to the 
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ſtrictneſs of goſpel morality, and by ci. 
minal paſſions, which endeavour to hide 
their guilt in the ſhades of unbelief. Some 
of theſe have commenced authors, and 


endeavoured to immortalize their errors 
by the preſs. But their books, on a near 


view, have been found only gilt and let. 


tered with vanity, and have quickly been 
conſigned to the oblivion they deſerved. 
Whilſt we are in #his world; enemies will 
mix theſe tares with the good ſeed of 
the goſpel. We muſt wait till * 
to ſee the final ſeparation. 
The Deiſts are the wee erbte of 
all others, to true religion. Their pride 
and ſcepticiſm ſtop up every avenue, by 
which divine grace and conviction ſhould 
be conveyed to the ſoul. Nature, with 
them, is only a neceſſary ſyſtem of cauſes 
and effects. Creation roſe into its preſent 
ſplendour, by a kind of fatality. Thun- 
ders roar, lightnings: flaſh, volcanos vo- 
mit, tempeſts rage, ſeas overflow, millions 
Nene 2 kingdoms are deſolated, only 
by 
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by a train of Rated, inevitable cauſes. . 
They exclude a fr efficient mover, and 
think not of the providence, which, at a 
certain moment, and for the wiſeſt, moral 
cauſes, predeſtined ſuch events. ; 
Few of theſe men have died in peace. 
Their fortitude has deſerted them, when 
they wanted its ſupport. Their philo- 
ſophy has vaniſhed, as their ſtrength has 
abated, The blaſt of death has demo- 
liſhed their ſplendid fabrick, and their 
hopes and O have m in the 
ins. 


LETT ER ' XXXVIIL 


My DEAR Gir, | 


RAVELLERS, that have made, (what | 
is called) the grand tour, felicitate 
themſclves on their return to England, 


and 
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and pronounce it the happieſt country in 

the world. And ſuch it certainly is, if 
not in beauty and deliciouſneſs of cl. 
mate, yet in that abſolute /ecurity- of pro- 
perty it enjoys above all other nations, 
and that liberty, which endears every pol. 
If you have made proper obſervations 
on the different religious ſects, that have 
much the fame ſentiment, when you 
compare them with your on church. 
You will be the moral traveller, returned 
from more unpleaſant ſcenes, to taſte the 
blefiings of true repoſe and dignity at 
home. Nor is this idea, I hope, the eſ- 
fect of prejudice, but ſprings from ſold 
_ reaſon and conviction. 

The Church of England has enough 
of ceremony and external decency to ſtrike 
the ſenſes, and to ſupport the dignity of 
religion, in the eyes of the vulgar, and 

yet nothing that can juſtly offend the de- 
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licacy of the ſublimeſt underſtanding. 
It aims not at the total abſtraction of 
diſſenters, nor affects the. ſuperſtitious 
forms and ceremonies of the Church of 
Rome. Its piety has a rational, ſedate, 
compoſed air, and is-uniformly grave and 
decent, without pretending to the flights, 
the fervours and the viſions, of * 
modern fanaticks. 
The ſacraments are not eidiculoully 2 
multiplied, nor has human policy invented 
them. They are but two in number, Bap- 
tum, and The Lord's Supper; both po- 
lively enjoined by Chriſt, and neither of 
them ſuppoſed: to have any further merit, 
than as they lead to purity of heart and 
conduct. The Liturgy has been admired 
by the greateſt men; the miniſters of 
this church are, in general, an ornament . 
to their ſacred profeſſion, and perhaps, 
dn the whole, men of as great learning, 
candour, piety and moderation, as are to 
be ſound under any communiqn. That 
8 there 
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there were no exceptions, would be a ni. 
racle. There was a Judas ne twelve 
apoſtles. 33. * 

© After all the ue pm W WER; 
berty, every ſociety muſt have a mode 


of government; and that government 


ſuppoſes power to be lodged ſome where 
for the general good. That of the Church 
of England is veſted in biſhops; no one 
will diſpute the antiquity, or perhaps the 
uſefulneſs of the order, whatever he may 
object to its temporal diſtinctions. St. 
Paul appointed 1 in the ne 
church. 
Much abuſe is oſten levelled: n 
the ſacred bench. But the ſnaſts come 
from envy, and are pointed by religious 
prejudice and reſentment. It is, in 
fact, their temporal emoluments, that 
provoke this ungenerous kind of per- 
ſecution. But if they muſt attend 
Parliament, they have indeed no ſier- 
| Pers Whilſt: it is thought 
* expedient 


«„ 


* 


ex deln to den a national 1 
ehe intereſts of it, as connected with 
the ſtate, muſt frequently be a ſub- 


„ect of parliamentary diſcuſſion; and it 
e vould be very extraordinary indeed, if 


it Wl they, who are molt immediateſy concerned, 
e ſhould not have the liberty of giving 
h Wl their opinion and votes on the occaſion. 
x Whatever equal right, from education or 
e abilities, the biſhops, may poſſeſs, along 
yy WM with the temporal peers, of the realm, to 
t. deliver their ſentiments on any other ſub- 
ve ect, they exerciſe it very rarely, and with 
great diſcretion. . Their honours too, it 


life, and the hope of attaining them, at 
ſome di tant period, is, doubtleſs, amongſt 
the younger clergy, a n incentive to 
emulation. 

But Since u the FOR 
general, perform their ſacred duties, with 
great decorum, and the preſent bench 
can. boaſt the names of ſeveral, 

without 


ſhould be obſerved, uſually come late in 


who, 
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without the aid of purple, would be an 

ornament to human nature, . 
To ſuppoſe the Church of England 
without defects, would be ſuppoſing it 
not an human eſtabliſhment, But inno- 
vation, in religious ſyſtems, is a dangeum WM 
experiment. Projects of à reformation WM = 
in -our liturgy and articles have come 
from very ſuſpicious quarters, -and worn 
no very promiſing appearance. The little 
errors of this church are better truſted to 
the enlightened prudence and moderation 
of its governours, than the raſh and dar- 
ing ſpirit of adventurers, who, under the 
pretence of only attempting to remove 
its rubbiſh, might artfully undermine the 
very foundation on which it reſts. They, 
who have talked moſt loudly on the ſub- 
ject of an alteration, have certainly dil- 
played no very great attachment to the 

- effentials of our holy faith. 

We might, perhaps, borrow Foo 


of? aries, vithout any inconvenience, 
a little 
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2 little more ⁊cal, fervour and anima- 
tion. If our internal diſcipline, like 
theirs, was more rigidly inforced, and if, 
like them, we had a few more conferences 
with our people, and an opportunity of 
keeping the unworthy from the altar, we 
ſhould be ſo much- nearer the model of 
perfection. | 

But alas! the ered evil Payee us, 
is a want of encouragement. The church, 
at any rate, has but a ſmall pittance. 
A learned prelate “ has obſerved, that, if 
all its dignities, (biſhopricks included) 
were annulled, and their produce thrown 
into one common, equalizing fund, for 
the general ſupport, the amount of annual 
ſalary, to every individual, would not ex- 
„ceed ( 120, or at moſt, C 15606. 
b· Under ſuch circumſtances, ho can 
be very animated? Or what energy can 
he attend the exerciſe of o our e in 
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die eyes of u world, that Tupercilivuſy 
=ppreciates the characters of men inf. 
nitely more by their temporal poſſeſſions 
than by the graces of their heart, r he 
fublitmity of their underſtanding.” To a2 
ꝓerſtm of any refinement or ſenſibility, 
dren, without proviſion, are but a melan- 
choly portion! M merchants or lawyer: 
had no better proſpects, what would be 
.their æneons? And yet, under all this 


haemwvy load wf embarraffment, whit preat 


ahl gon men do our annals hoaſt? j 
. - Fileaatichs, indeed, alledge, that paſtors 

mould be ſuperior to all hopes of . I fu 

ward, except in heaven. Plato ds like. N 

vaſe ſuid, that we ſhould be raiſed above op 

«0h 

mz 

bet 
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the ſenſe of pain. But neither thoſe vi- 
ſionaries, nor this philoſopher, have been 
able to change the nature of things ; 1 
take from nerves, their ſenfibllity ; from 
the world, its inſolence, from education, 

its delicacy, or from pdverty, its * 
35 W 1 
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And we have learned from an bigber 
authority, than either of theirs, that the 
« chnſtian labourer is worthy of his hire, 
« and that he who ſerves at the nr, 
« LOO of the altar.” Nn 
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goons and rs of ll Kinds ae | 
of religion, and can have no 


rs 
further uſe, chan as they lead to practice. 
„We have then profited by ſyſtems and 
ve opinions, when our life is a continual 
N- comment on what we have read, and we 
make the light of our . 
1 Ü. 
tures; love to God, evidenced in acts of 
piety ; and good will towards man, ex- 
, 
H good. 
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good. As devotion, however neceſlary, 
can bring no profit to our Maker, any 
more than a little taper can add to the 
ſplendours of the ſun, the ſcriptures have 
laid the greateſt ſtreſs on charity to our 
fellow-creatures. This is called the © end 
e of the commandment ;” it is the emy- 
dying of our piety; and the world could 
not ſubſiſt without it. Human life is 
full of woe. Charity is the angel, that 
| binds up the ſores of our fellow-creatures, 
| heals the broken in heart, clothes the 
naked, and feeds the hungry. The poor 
are made the repreſentatives of Chriſt; 
whatever we give to tbem is, in ſcripture 
language, beſtowed on the Saviaur. Moth 
and ruſt corrupt the treaſures we hoard 
up, but this is placed in thoſe al 
heaven, which neyer fail. 
The Saviour has ſaid, that 7 itis mort 
« bleſſed to give than to receive. And 
the pleaſures, which ſpring from: charity, 
prove its origin to be divine. What 
value has an heap of money, or what 
1 conſcious 
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conſcious dignity do we derive from it, 
if it is not employed in giving com- 
fort to the "miſerable, and protection to 
* diſtreſſed?ꝰ? 

The very poor u bes for by the 
laws of the kingdom. And common 
beggars are far from being the moſt 
_ deſerving objects. Charity ſhould rather 
ſcek out the modeſt and uncomplaining, 
who have ſeen better days, and have all 
the pains of a delicate EY annexed 
to their diſtreſs. = 
True charity does not ſo much conſiſt 
in multiplying little alms to a number 
of poor people, as in making ſome grand 
and well- direct efforts in favour of a few, 
Educating one child of an over- burdened 
family is a. greater act of beneficence, 
than retailing to them, occaſionally, a 
thouſand, petty benefactions. It is not 
a few, ſcattered drops of rain, but it is a 
generous ſhower,” coming all at once, 
which revives the parched earth, _ 
Pic vegetation. 
| H 3 Ic 
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It is amazing what charities even a 
mall. fortune will enable people to per- 
form, if under the influence. of a ehriſtian 
economy. A few retrenchments from 
dreſs, vanity or pleaſure, poured into the 
chriſtian ſtock, will make it rieh indeed. 
I do not know a better practice, than 
that of the primitive chriſtians—laying 
by, on the firſt day of the week, a Hl 
pittance for this purpoſe. Theſe dropt 
will not be miſſed from the general reſet · 
voir, and yet, colleFively, will rain a ſhower 
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charity beſides the mere act of giv- 
ing money. That time, which ſometimes 
hangs 
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hangs heavy on their hands, might be 
uſefully employed in making garments 
for the naked, or providing cordials for 
the ſick. Such an active bene volence 
would likewiſe be an excellent recipe for 
their health and ſpirits; it would dignify 
their character, and, when the lat mo- 
ment came, gratitude would “ ſhew the 
« garments, which a Dorcas had made, 
and the good name © they had acquired, 
would be infinitely richer, and ma 

* precious than ointment. 
If I withed a —— 
charming. I would. recommend this ex- 
pedient, Compaſſion is the higheſt excel- 
| lence of your ſex, and charity is the ſacred 
root from which it ſprings. The ſoſt 
boſom of a woman, throbbing with ſym- 
pathy, or her eye gliſtening with chryſtat 
drops of pity, are ſome of the fineſt 
touches in nature's pencil. The whole 
train of accompliſhments, the whole 
group of graces do not exalt her half ſo 
much in the eſtimation of the worthy, the 
of H 4 amiable 
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' amiable and the diſcerning. Alas! when 
death comes, what will be all the accom- 
pliſhments and graces? But charity ſhail 
never fail; its pleaſures then are gaining 
their meridian of perfection. Remem- 
ber what the ſcripture has faid, * alms- 
ce giving delivereth from death, and will 
« not ſuffer us to come into darkneſs.” 
The young lady you have ſo frequently 
heard me mention, as ſtanding high in 
my eſteem, 1s very emineatly diſtinguiſhed 
by this grace. Nature has been ſuffi- 
ciently kind to her perſen; but it is not 
her ſweet complexion, it is not her flow- 
ing, unartificial ringlets, it is not the /oft- 
neſs of her voice and manner, or the 
mild luſtre of her eyes, that would have 
called forth a panegyrick from my pen, 
or touched a breaſt, that is conſiderably 
petrified with philoſophy and reflexion. 
It is a conviction that ſhe lives in the 
conſtant exerciſe of piety; that her ex- 
cellencies are chiefly thoſe of the mind, 
| | and 
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and that her benevolence is bounded: _ 
by creation. 

When others are aud or n 
blies, her fair hands are making 'par- 
ments for the naked, or reſtoratives for 
the fick. The ingenuity, which ſome of 
her ſiſter females employ to adorn 'them- 
ſelves, 1s conſecrated by her to bangs ſervice 
of the poor. 

This is Iaying up in fore againſt the 
day of neceſſity. This is weaving for 
herſelf a chaplet of laurels, that ſhall be 

green in age ⸗ Her countenance + ſhall 
fmile even in diſſolution: A beauteous 
ruin, “ even in death ſhe ſhall have 

« power to charm; and the gratitude of 

ſome admiring, bard ſhall'colle& her ſcat- 

tered merits into an urn, that ſhall long. 
ſecure the precious relicks from the ra- 
vages of time. | 

But 1 wall not add adforher. taucht to 
he portrait, for fear of diſcovering the 
excellent original. I ſhould wound that 
ſoft. and delicate timidity, which. is,. in: 
H 5 my 
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my idea, the exame! of her graces. Her 
true merit wiſnes to be anknows: It is 
_ farisfied with its neee 
. N | 


LETTER II 

| 1105005 * 150 

A- en the: boch Which 
1 muſt very ſoon periſh, are but, if Þ 
may ſo fay, the :brefbold of charity, The 
true ſublime of it is compuſſion to che 
foul; becauſe an enen 
never —_ 7 7 | Ty 393199 
Every effort to live this h Ane in 
Je nature, and the neareſt approach w . 
can make, in theſe houſe of thy, to the 
miniſtry of angels, to the attributes of 
Jehovah, and to the / unbounded: compaF- 
A 
A ler, 


4 . 


* 
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Aﬀew, timely advices, inſtructions or 
reproofs to thoſe, over whom our fortune 
or ſtation give us any influence, may have 
more laſting. and beneficial conſequences, 
than all the food or raiment, or money 
we can poſſibly beſtow; at leaſt whefi 
we give our temporal things, they ſhould 
be perfumed with piritual, un 
thus ſpoken in due ſeaſon. | 

The inſtitution of Sondey chsch p. 
miſes the happieſt conſequences to the 
poor, and the community at large. It 
has, indeed, already produced a ſurpriſing 
reformation. The preſent age behoids 
the dawn of a bleſſed morning, which, 
in another, may brighten into a most 
If it” falls, ie it will be dom PP 
and indolence in the parents themlelves, 
or for want of attention from the bigber 
orders of people: Many, who will give 
their money, are not equally: liberal of 
theit exertion.” This grand ſcheme, how- 


ever, wanne an unremitting labour and 
H 6 vigilance. N 
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vigilance. It is the watchful eye of PR 
periors, which alone- will produce exem- 
plarineſs in the teachers, or, in the ſcho- 
lars, emulation. And 1 do not know a 


greater charity within the ſphere of /a 


young lady, than to viſit the girls in theſe 
uſeful ſeminaries, in order to correct their 
ſoibles, encourage their dawning virtues, 
and ſtimulate them to improvement. 
Cloſe,. uncomfortable rooms, it is true, 
in ceHars or | garrets, poiſoned with un- 
pleaſant ſmells, and but filled with poor 
children, are no very inviting objects to 


thoſe, who live in houſes, « cieled with 


& cedar, and painted with vermilion. 
But the merit of the action, is, doubtleſs, 
in proportion to its unpleaſantneſs; and 


it is done for him, who, on our account, 


| refuſed neither hardſhip nor diſtreſs, 
Theſe poor children, he has vouchſafed 
to call his lambs, and it is a. moſt 
ehriſtian effort to © feed. them. 

Such advice will, doubtleſs, ſound very 
Reer ears of ſome young ladies, 
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who dare & ſcarcely ſet their feet upon 
« the ground for delicateneſs and tender 
« neſs.” But this, alas! is a falſe and 
over- acted refinement, They were not 
born merely to vegetate, like tulips, ſor 
ofentation. The world, their friends, the 
poor, religion, have claims upon them. : 
All nature, ſun, moon, ſtars, tides, preach. 
up the neceſſity of continual a#ion ; and 
I will venture to ſay, that this kind of 
exertion, would be recompenſed with ſuch 
a ſecret pleaſure, as they never found in 
the gayeſt circles of faſhion, or the moſt 
crowded haunts of diſſipation. 

Another excellent mode of charity, is. 
diſperſing little, religious tracts amongſt 
your poor neighbours. Theſe, with the 
bleſſing of God, may have æ wonderful 
effect, and indeed be doing moſt exten- 
five good, when. you are no more. Every 
family of ſervants ſhoult have a ſmall, 
chriſtian! library; the benefits, I doubt 
not, would ſoon. be felt in their orderly 
deportment.. 


The 
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The Society for promoting chriſtian 
knowledge abounds with a variety of 
little, plain, uſeful treatiſes, that are ſuited 
to all occaſions. You may eaſily-procure 
2 catalogue of the whole, and /elef? ſuch 


as are moſt adapted to the ſtare 2 


particular dependents. 
On the whole, my dear girl, elit time, 


which tarniſheth the glory of all human 
things, will quickly lay both you and me, 
in the duſt of the earth. Let us endea- 
vour to extend this little ſpan by amiable 
actions, and, if ng render © our a 
mories immortal. 


* 


LETTER XIII. 


"Mr van 8 
| very firſt thing 1 Morid redhat 


mend after reli: ious duties, as abſo- 
Jucely eſſential to your private comfort, 


Pp 1 1 . » 
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is ſelf-government in the fulleſt ſenſe of 
the word. This may be ſuppoſed to be 
included under the article of religion. 
And ſo in ſact it is. But there are mamy 
well-difpoſed people, that feem to think 
little things of this kind almoſt beneath 
their notice, though in reality they are in- 
terwoven with the repoſe of every day, 
and almoſt every moment. | 

The diſeipline of the imagination is the 
firſt thing to be attempted. This, in 
young people, i is naturally warm; and if 
they are not cautious, will be apt to mi- 
kad them into very dangerous errors. 2 
Thus whatever captivates their fancy, 
they take, without examination, to be all 
over excellence. Tiaſel, becauſe it plitrers 
more, will be preferred to folid gold; a 
luxuriant, florid ſtyle in a writer, to the 
bundeſt and beſt arranged arguments; the 
hewy and brilliant in characters, to the 
truly valuable, and the gaudy i in dreſs, 00 


that artleſs ſimplicity, which is th A 
” an * and well cultivated tafte. 
Young 
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\ . Young people, almoſt univerſally; fub- 
ject themſelves to this Rind of illſſon. 
They enter upon life as an fnchanied 
country... The world, in their idea, has 
no caprice; fortune, no viciſſitude; friend- 
ſhip- is without inſincerity; attachment; 
without bitters, and marriage is all hap- 
pineſs without allay. What the ſcripture 
has called a wilderneſs, they make a para- 
diſe, whoſe landſkips are deliciouſly; pic- 
tureſque, and whoſe ſpring is ever green; 
Experience, be aſſured, will not realize 
fuch high expectations. Tou wilk find, 
that every object has its imperfections 
that the world at beſt is but a mixture of 
good and ill, and that the lights of tie 
picture will be interſperſed with ſhades. 
- You will aſk, where is the great harm 
of indulging, for a little while; theſe high 
colourings of fancy? The inconvenience 
is obvious. It will. expoſe you to perpe- 
tual diſappointments, and diſappointments 
will create diſguſt. By ſuch a falſe ſub · 
W you will have no reliſh; forthe 
rational 
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rational pleaſures, and no reſolution to 
perform the ſolid duties, of your condi- 
tion, At any rate, you will want a pro- 


per ſhare of fortitude and patience to en- 


counter the many unavoidable dit and 
calamities of life „ g 


LETTER xn. 


HE next, moſt important thing is the 
government of your temper. I know) 
many perſons, that would not, for the 
world, be abſent from the ſacrament; or 


refuſe to do a generous action, yet in- 


dulge themſelves, ſeemingly without re- 
morſe, in ſuch little inſtances of ill nature, 
peeviſhneſs, tyranny, and caprice towards 
their ſervants and inferiors, as render their 
houſes a perpetual ſcene of diſcord, and 


hang, on every countenance, an uncom- 
bnable gloom. | 


file 
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Sueh people ſhould conſider, that reli · 
gion was intended to regulate the moſt 
ordinary actions of our lives; that prayers, 
ſacraments, and opportunities of doing 
great good, come, comparatively, but ſel- 
4 un but that it is, every moment, in our 
power to diffuſe happineſs amongſt our 
domeſticks, and that this, if it proceeds 
from proper motives, will be an accepta- 
ble ſervice to the God, who has appointed 
all the different ranks in ſociety, and is 
the father of all compaſſion. Nor have 
we much imbibed the true ſpirit of the 
goſpel, if it has not taught us to bear pa- 
tiently the imperſections of our fellow-: 
ereatures, and to temper in wan 
gentleneſs and good nature. * e 
No conſequence can juſtify one fingle 
act of. caprice, ſullennefs or ill- humour. 
It is a direct violation of that univerſal 
hw of charity, which requires us, in all 
our actions, to keep in view, the happt- 
_ nefs of others, as well as our I 
| Tyrann 
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Tyranny is a "downright inſult to any 
creature formed in the image of God:; 
ir would be unpardonable, if exerciſed 
even to a worm or inſect, and 2 

proceeds from eauſes, which reflect nd 

h honour on the heart or underſtanding. 
lt is often the reſult of a - born greats 
neſs, that has not yer learned how to bear 
ſuperiority ; of a ſpleen, collected from 
want of employment, or a natural ill 
temper, that never has ITE: to che 
diſcipline of virtue. 

Maag 26 deeshry t to our own com- 
fort, They, Who are continually tor- 
menting others, muſt be wretched them- 
ſelves. It i eſencish ts che dignity of 
our 07011 cfaracter; and it is, Lam fre, 
the higheſt prifcy, whether we mean to 
ſecure the affeZFions, or r the good reer 
of our dependents. 

It is a pitiful n in a Wo- 
man of ' fortune to aggravate every little 
cauſe of complaint. A ruffled, angry, 
ſcolding woman, is fo far v»*lgar and diſ- 
guſting, 
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guſting, and, for the moment, a. | fort of 
\ Virago. 

| Moderation is the great fhgres of 4 go- 
vernment. To be always diſſatisfied, is 
the way to loſe: all authority and reſpect. 
The conſequence of thoſe people is moſt 
chearfully acknowledged, who _ (he 
leaſt forward to aſſert it. | 

And what ſays the Ag of all: wiſdom 
and of all perfection ? * Maſters, give 
« unto your ſervants, that which is juſt 
and equal, knowing that ye alſo have a 
t maſter in heaven. Put on, as the elect 
« of God, bowels of mercies, kindneſs, 
* humbleneſs of mind, long - ſuffering, 
« forbearing one another, and - forgiving 
« one another. Learn of me, for. I am 
e meck. and ya in heart. Be Fw. 
* be courteaus.” 

If the goſpel was publiſhed e « to. being 
peace on earth, and good-will towards 
© men,” this kind affection ſhould; begin 
with families, which, eee n 
all the nations of the world. 
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} | Iii 
LETTER XIV.. 


7 HE piety, 1 ACHE I will 

make you always happy in yourſelf, 
and reſpected by all the worthy and diſ- 
cerning, though- you ſhould happen to 
have none of thoſe intellectual endow- 
ments, which, procure a greater ſhare f 
fame and admiration. But you may be 
ſenſible, as well as pious; you may be en- 
tertaining, as well as gad. Your reaſon 
and underſtanding were given you to be 
improved; a proper purſuit of knowledge, 
at the ſame time, will aid and inflame 
your piety, and render you much more 
valuable and intereſting to all your ac- 
quaintance. When the foundation" is laid 
in virtue, the ſuper ſirufture may have every 
graceful imbelliſhment, 


Knowledge 


10, but che / they have made of it, ani 
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Knowledge. will recommend you to 
many, over whom mere piety would have 
no power. It will give a greater energy 
to your ga The picture will be 
thus elegantly framed, and Placed i in the 
beſt point of view. 

| Learned women, however, VEE been 


their own ſex, and diſliked by u,. A 
negle& of their perſon, and of family con 
cerns, as of little things bancath a ſupæniur 
undenſtunding ; à vain oſtentation af theit 


abilities in compaeny,: and upon all. dera · 


Hons, a ſupercilious contetnpt af their 
ſiſter women in general, and an ungrace- 
ful avidity for the company of men, haue 


Seen reckoned F 


n 
The truth is, bn 
viragos in their knoledge, not only in- 
judicious in che ind they have aſpired 
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vpon all, who have endeavoured rationally 
to improve their underſtandings. wv] 

On the other hand, it is faid of wo- 
men, that they are ſo ignorant, frivolous 
and inſipid, as to be unſit for friendſhip, 
ſociety or converſation ; that they are 
unable to amuſe, entertain or -edify a 
lonely hour, much more to bleſs or grave 
that connexion, for” which IO 2 
cipally ſon ned. 

What, my dear girl, can a 2 
woman do, in ſuch a dilemma? 
muſt ſhe act to avoid the imputation _ 
pedantry on the one hand, r 
on the other. 8 

There 15/2 narrow, midule oth deve: 
theſe extremes. Judgment muſt Pomt 
it out, and n n direct en in the 
execution. 


e — 0 83 © 
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knowledge ſhould be of a kind which 
*fimilates with theſe faculties. Politieks, 
philgſophy, mathematicks or metaphy- 

ſicks 


Cen 


* 
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ſicks are not your province. Machiaye|, 
Newton, Euclid, Malebranche,-or Locke 
would lie with a very ill grace in your 
cloſets. They would render you mn. 
<womanly indeed. They would damp that 
vivacity and deſtroy that diſengaged eaſe 
and. ſoftneſs, which are the we ence of 
your graces. - 

The elegant ſtudies are, more imme- 
diately, your department. They do not 
require ſo much time, abſtraction or 
comprehenſiveneſs of mind; they bring 
no wrinkles, and they will give a, poliſh 
to your manners, and ſuch a liberal ex- 
panſion to your underſtanding, as every 
rational creature ſhould endeavour to at- 
Whilſt men, with ſolid judgment and a 
ſuperior vigour are to combine ideas, to 
iſcriminate, and examine a ſubject to the 
zottom, you are to give it all its bri- 
liancy and all its charms. They provide 
the es you e it with pro- 
| | Piet). 
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. They build the houſe ; you are to 


bg and to ornament the ceiling. 
Cultivate, then, ſuch ſtudies, as lle 


within the region of ſentiment and taſte. 
Let your knowledpe be feminine, as well 


25 your perſon. And let it glow within 
you, rather than ſparkle upon others 
about you. A diamond, ſo poliſhed, 
will always be valued, Tou willcharm 
all, but the ignorant and vulgar. You 
vill be a rational, entertaining g 'compa- 
nion, and the ſymmetry of your features 


will derive a double luſtre from the beau- | 


ties of your mind, 


"LBTTER N. 
F | 
Ex DEAVOUR th acquire a taſte fo the 


beauties of fine writing, as it is dif- 
played in our preſent, numerous lift of 


Engliſh claſſicks, the Spectators, Tatlers, 
the Guardian, the Rambler, the Adven- 


Vor. I, I turer, 
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turer, the World, &c. I have placed 
Addiſon at the head of. this catalogue, be- 
- cauſe he, more frequently than any of the 
reſt, gives leſſons of morality and pru- 
dence to your ſex, and, for delicacy, of 
ſentiment, is peculiarly adapted to female 
reading. There is ſometimes, perhaps, 
a languor in his papers. He may not 
have all that fire and energy and pathos, 
which have ſince characterized ſome cele- 
brated writers; but for caſe; gracefulneſs, 
ſimplicity and nature, he is. abſolutely 
without a rival, and, perhaps, ever will 
be without a ſuperior. _ A critick * of 
modern times has ſaid, that whoever 
would write the Engliſh language with 
_ eaſe, ſhould ſpend his days and nights in 
reading the works of Addiſon. 

To this frequent peruſal of the beſt 
writers, add, if poſſible, an acquaintance 
with ſome living characters of improved 
education. Converſation with people of 
genius and ſentiment is the eaſieſt and 


® Dr, Johnſon, 


| quickeſt 
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quickeſt way to improvement. It gives 


us all irs graees, without its auſterities; 
its depth, without its wrinkles. We ſoon 
grow languid and gloomy with ara ed 
ſtudies, weary of ourſelves, and ſated with 
our purſuits. Converſation gently agitates 


the ſedentary frame, and gives a briſker 


motion to the blood and ſpirits. , The. 


countenance is fluſhed with pleaſure; the 


eyes ſparkle, 'and the heart * and 
glows with emulation. 
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rable excellence in a woman. Every 


T o write letters well is a very deſi- 


ſituation, character, connexion ; devotion, 
friendſhip, love, buſineſs, all require the 


exerciſe of this talent. It is an office par- 
ucularly ſuited to the livelineſs of your 


and your ſex, in general, much excels our 


fancy, and the ſenſibility of your heart; 


apt” | 
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- own, in the eaſe and graces of epiſtolaty 

| correſpondence. Not cramped wich the 
ſhackles and formality of rules, their 
thoughts are expreſſed pont ,), as 
they Row, and become, more immedi- 
ately, (what a letter always fonld be,) a 
lively, amuſing, written converſation. A 
man attends to the niceties of grammar, 
or well turned periods; a woman gives 
us the effuſions of her ſoul. | The firſt 
may pleaſe a few, languid criticks ; the 
latter will delight every perſon of ſenſi- 
bility and diſcernment. 

I had once the honour of correſpond. 
ing with a lady, whoſe letters aſtoniſhed 
me. Imagery, taſte, pathos, ſpirit, fire 
and caſe; vied with each other, which 

ſhould be the moſt confoicuous feature in 
not from the head; it was the heart, 


? which wrote them, They were not fault · 


les, but they were impaſſioned. They 
had defects, but they had likewiſe beau- 
ties, which muſt have warmed the coldeſt 
8 4 critick, 


5 * 
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eritick, that ever exiſted, They were f | 


intereſting to an high degree, and. left this 
conviction ſtrangly on my mind, that we 
often labour only to be dull, and, in the 
ſearch of diffant ornaments, chill the na- 
tural fervours of the ſoul, 1 508 
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| WI the hiſtory of your own eoun- 
try you cannot decently be unac- 
quainted. It would betray an unpardon- 
able ignorance, if you could not tell, on 
being aſked.in company, the general cha- 
racter of all the ſovereigns that have fat 
upon the Britiſh throne ; what were the 
religion, manners, cuſtoms, ceremonies of 
the primitive inhabitants of the iſland ; by 
what means the preſent ſtate of civiliaa- 
tion has been gradually introduced; what 
13 contributed 


L 
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x contributed to bring about our reforma- 
tion from the Church of Rome; at what 
period the outline of our happy conſtitu- 
tion firſt began to be ſketched out, and 
what is the particular excellence of our 
government, over all others in che known 
world. 
If indeed you confider hiſtory in its 
proper light, not as a mere detail of 
names, facts, epochs, and events, but as 
a picture of human nature, and of the 
wonderful adminiſtration of Providence, 
apportioning rewards and puniſhments to 
-nations, and frequently to individuals, ac- 
cording to their actions, it will become not 
only an entertaining ſtudy, but a fource of 
the ſublimeſt, moral improvement. It 
will give you the richeſt knowledge of men 
and things; from what has happened, you 
may deduce what will, in ſimilar ſitua- 
tions; and you will learn to adore the 
wiſdom, juſtice and perfections of him, 
- who, under all the changes of time, falls 
of empire, the conflicts of paſſion, and 
| = tlie 


the intereſts of man, is the ſame * yeſter- 
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« day, to-day; and for ever; carrying 


on, amidſt all apparent diſorder, one grand 
and comprehenſive ſcheme of A ee 
and probation, | 


- Goldſmith has agreeably abridged" and 


condenſed the Engliſn hiſtory, in a well 
known work, of two ſmall volumes, in- 
titled © Letters from a Nobleman to his 
Son.” If your curioſity is excited to 
purſue this ſtudy on a larger ſcale, Hume 
will give you every thing that delights in 


genius, language, ae and deſcrip- | 


tion. 
He is by no means, an impartial hiſto- 


rian, but he is a very ſplendid, captivat- 


ing writer. If he is not diſpaſſionate, he 
is always inchanting; and, if he does not 
uniformly nen he never fails to 
charm. © 

It had ben W for this v writer, it ho 
had never attempted any thing but hiPory. 
He might then have gone to his grave 
with unequivocal applauſe, But in his 
I 4 moral 
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moral and metaphyſical works, he is an 
enemy to the deareſt intereſts of mankind, 
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He has endeavoured to ſap the founda. 
tions of that religion, which is the only 


ſource of every hope and every comſort. 
His cold and ſullen ſcepticiſm has done 


infinite miſchief. It more than ſullies all 


the luſtre of his literary ſume. '# 


% 
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PR onunrLON's « Hiſtory of Charles | 


the Fifth,” and of © Mary Queen of 


Scots, will both inſtruct and entertain 
you. The hiſtoriographer has been 


eſteemed an excellent writer. But I have 
always, in private, thought his ſtyle too 
laboured and ftately. It has not the eaſe 
and ſimplicity of the ancients. It does 
not equal ſeveral of the moderns, It has 
neither the conciſe energy of Hume, nor 
| the 
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the more flowing. and eaſy graces * : 
Gibbon. 

The late Dr. Stuart, in a very elegant 
work, has controverted almoſt all the aſ- 
ſertions of his predeceſſor, concerning 
Mary, and become the champion of this 
unfortunate queen. But you have nothing 
to do with literary controverſy. Leave - 
them to the tribunal of an impartial pub- 
lick. Time will weigh their ſeparate me- 
rits in the balance of truth. Either or 
both of them will exerciſe your taſte, and 
improve your underſtanding. - 

Stretch's © Beauties of Hiſtory ” will 
furniſh you with many ſhort, agreeable 
anecdotes, both ancient and modern, at 
a very ſmall expence of time and trouble. 
Knowledge thus epitomized, is what 1 
ſhould recommend. On. ſuch ſubjects, 
you want ſhort and pithy ſketches, ratheg 
than laboured and prolix diſſertations. - 
The hiſtory of Greece and Rome is ſo 
frequently alluded to, ſo connected with 
that of almoſt all other nations, and fo 

Is full 
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Feation. 


full of curious incidents and aneedotes, 
that a little knowledge of it would be 
very uſeful and entertaining. But, in ge- 


neral, the writers on the ſubject; are too 
voluminous for a fæmals. They make up 


no little ſhare of the labour, in a claſſical 
educ ation. Goldſmith has likewiſe given 
his aſſiſtance to epitomize this branch of 
hiſtory. I know no other writer ſo pro- 
per for your purpoſe. 

To obtain juſt a glimpſe of general hiſ- 


4 tory, the moſt uſeful work I recollect, is 
the Abbe Millot's Elementes fur I Hiſ- 
taire.” On bis comprehenſive and con- 


denſed plan, there is much in a little com- 


paſs. By travelling over a few fields, you 


gain a moſt immenſe and extended hori- 


on, and many tracts of hitherto undiſco- 
vered country. Hiſtory at large is ſo 
voluminous and complicated, that, to a 


young lady, who ſhould underſtand, as it 
were, but the outline, it very much wants 
ſuch a mode of e , and fimph- 
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My pax Lucy, | * 

|! nes Sr « Ancient Hiſtory is a 
| treaſure to young people, if the 
number of yolumes does not alarm you. 
This man was one of the moſt excellent 
preceptors, that the world ever ſaw. It 
was his ambition to ite the ſcholar, and 
the chriſtian, He labours to promote re- 
ligious improvement by every incident he 
relates. He holds forth Providence, as 
continually ſuperintending the government 
of the univerſe, and its finger, as direct- 
ing all the movements of the ſyſtem; and, 
when he has related a number of ſurpriz- 
ing viciſſitudes and events, he takes his 
pupil up © to an high mountain, from 
« whence he ſhews him all the kingdoms 
« of the world, and all the glories of 
e them,” to be eontinually under the 
I 6 controul 
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controul and direction of heaven, and not 
collectiuely to poſſeſs half the luſtre or the 
excellenee of one, pious diſpoſition. 
Under the pen of this moſt chriſtian 
writer, every baſer metal is purified from 
its alloy. Every ſounding action is di- 
veſted of its bombaſt, and: traced to its real 
ſource. Splendour has no dignity, if un- 
aſſociated with virtue. Ambition is painted 
as a fury, that deſtroys. Heroiſm is re- 
preſented, as murder in diſguiſe. The 
laurels of an Alexander are wreſted from 
his brow. Cæſar is ſtripped of his ficti- 
tious plumage. They are both deſcribed, 
as vultures, preying on their ſpecies, who 
were born to be only the ſcourges of hu- 
manity, and a terror to the world. 
This man deſerves wniver/al veneration. 
His pupils ſhould have raiſed a monu- 
ment to his memory, and poſterity have 
rendered that monument, immortal. Learn- 
ing and religion ſhould be grouped over 
his tomb, mingling their united tears for 
the loſs-of his virtues, be 
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If you have not leiſure to peruſe his 
writings, yet be careful to read all lber 
hiſtory with his view, and it will lead 
you to God. It will teach you, no longer, 


grandeur fades away. It will ſhew you, 
that vices have demoliſhed the mightieſt 
empires, and ſwept the fineſt cities“ with 
« the beſom of deſtruction.” It will 
convince you, that every thing on earth 
is a ſhadow, and that neither men nor 
nations “ continue in one ſtay,” It will 
allure you, that, though clouds and 
« darkneſs may be about the throne of 
© God, yet righteouſneſs and judgment 
« are the habitation of his feat.” It will 
inſtruct you, that every action is © weighed 


diſregarded for a time, vice and virtue will 
have their juſt proportion of puniſhment 
or reward, and that nothing but religion 
will be able to triumph, amidſt the cruſh 
of elements, of matter, and the world. 
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to be dazzled with grandeur, becauſe 


e in its balance; that, however, ſeemingly, 
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LETTER F. 


i; 
: T0 6H I think every woman in 
the world ſhould execrate the me. 
mory of the late Lord - Cheſterfield, as 
having written the moſt ſcandalous libels 
on her ſex, yet his ſketches of heathen my- 
 thology, of Grecian, Roman, and Britiſh 
hiſtory, in the firſt volume of his letters, 
are well worth your attention. If this 
ingenious nobleman had given -us more 
fpecimens of this nature, and fewer lec- 
tures on the graces and intrigue, the grati- 
tude of poſterity would have imbalmed his 
aſhes. He was certainly poſſeſſed of an 
elegant ſtyle, and had a very happy me- 

thod of conveying his inſtructions. 
But in order to make any real improve- 
ment 1n this, or any other of your ſtudies, 
OP let 
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et me adviſe you to read only one half 


hour, at a time, and to employ a double 
ſpace, in abridging and expreſſing what 
you recollect, in your own language. 
This will have the double advantage of 
impreſſing it very ſtrongly on your me- 
mory, and enabling you to form a ſtyle 
of your own. 

T hough a good ſtyle 1s, doubtleſs, 
mark of. genius, and not attainable by 
every perfon, yet it depends amazingly 
on mechanical habit, as well as our gait, 
countenance, or geſture. The pen, ac- 
cuſtomed to a certain routine of period, 
performs it as inſenſibly, as the memory 
retraces, all the variations of notes in a 
ſong, whilſt, perhaps, we are, ſilently, OC- 
cupied with ſome other object. i 

Be ſo kind as to indulge me wich a 
ſight of theſe ſheets, exactly as they are 
penned from your vit impreſſions, and I 
will endeavour to correct them. Baniſh 
the childiſʒ fear of betraying any igno- 


rance, where I cannot expect you to be 
informed ; 
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informed ; and, if fome, eſſential altera. 
tions ſhould be made, remember it is the 
pen of friendſhip which eraſes, guided by 
that affection, with which I have the ho- 
nour to be, 


* ever faichful 
and affeRionate, 


LETTER LL 


. Nh ſpecies of hiſtory, which de- 


ſcribes the lives and characters of 


particular perſons, und is included under 
the name of biography, is by far the moſt 
uſeful and intereſting to a woman. In- 
ſtead of wars, ſieges, victories, or great 
atchievements, which are not fo much 


Within the province of a female, it preſents 
thoſe 


a a. 0 ame ad a. od. mo 
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thoſe domeſtict anecdotes and events, which 
come more forcibly home to her val 


and her curioſity. 


I have always thought that one great 
advantage of boys over girls, is their hav- 
ing the moſt illuſtrious characters of an- 
tiquity to form their fentiments, and fire 
their emulation. Biography. will open to 
you the ſame ſource of improvement. 
You will read of perſons, elevated with 
every noble ſentiment and virtue; and 


your judgment and taſte will ſelect ſome 


particular favourite: from the group, as a 
model for your imitation.  - 

Though Johnſon has been ſo very 
much celebrated in the republick of let- 
ters for all his productions, yet I have 
always thought his © Lives of the Poets 
by far his moſt agreeable performance. 
It has not that turgid pompoſity of ſtyle, 
which appears in ſome of his more juve- 
nile labours; it is, all along, interſperſed 
with Judicious ſentiments and moral reflec- 
ons; it abounds with an original vein of 
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criticiſm, and anecdotes of fo many llt 
trious men, as cannot fail to amuſe, as 
well as to inſtruct, His criticiſms, it is 
true, have been controverted, - and tra. 
duced ; but what wricings of merit are 
exempt from ſuch a tax? The enthuſi 
aſtick admirers of Milton, in particular, 
have handled'thim with ſeverity. - But 
who does not know, that favourites, at 
any rate, will be defended ? ? 

But indeed all men of ſenſe une in 
paying a ſincere tribute of reſpect to tlie 
memory of Johnſon. In ſpite of all his 
petty and ungenerous biographers, | the 
ſneers of party malice, or the ſtill ſharper 
arrows of inſidious friends, he -ſtands an 
huge coloſſus, in the boſom of an ocean, 
unmoved with the angry daſhing of its 


Waves. 


Johnſon in al his multiplied od 
tiors, has not a ſingle period, that can 
patronize indecency, or unhinge belief 
And, though, now, it ſignifies but little to 


* extraordinary man, that he was con- 
ſidered 
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ſidered as an oracle of knowledge in his 
day, as an ornament to his country, and a 
bleſſing ro the world, it muſt tranſpott 
him to recollect, that he has carefully en- 
deayoured to diffuſe happineſs, as'widely 
2s his writings, and to render piety dif- 
fuſive as his fame. The death of the 
author will exempt me from ſuſpicions of 
fattery or deſign in this little panegyrick. 
Gratitude may be allowed to offer, with- 
out any cenſure, this little incenſe to his 

venerable ſhade, POPs, 
If all the private anecdotes of every 
perſon's life and temper mult be arraigned 
before the tribunal of the publick, who 
could eſcape? If Johnſon was unac- 
commodating, rough and moroſe, let it 
be remembered, that theſe were but littte 
pimples on a ſtin, where the heart glowed 
with univerſal benevolence; let it be conſi- 
dered, that conflicts, diſappointments, and 
misfortunes, are unfriendly to ſweetneſs of 
manners or diſpoſition; that ſevere apph- 
cation has a tendency to render any man 
| irritable 
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Irritable and peeviſh; that gaiety and 
ſprightlineſs confiderably ariſe from an eaſe 
of circumſtances ; and let us oppoſe to 
| thele, a piety, that was profound and 
warm, almoſt to ſuperſtition, and unwea- 
ried labours for the ſervice of mankind, 
which ſcarcely knew. a moment's inter- 
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| IN L's « Memoirs,” bs five eels, 
are interſperſed with very curious and 

intereſting anecdotes; and The Private 
Life of Louis XV.“ is a very entertaining 
work. Indeed the French particularly 


ꝛine in biographical writing. It is quite 


in tbeir province, and forms a part of the 
national taſte. Their i imagination eee 


in an eſpecial manner, in painting the 
. complexion 
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ſonages of diſtinction. They feel as great 
an ardour for extolling the virtues of their 


Roi and his attendants, as we do for re- 


cording all the-great atchievements of che 
field or ocean. | 
The Marquis Caraccioh is univerſally 
known, as an author of great vivacity and 
nlents. He has written the life of Pope 
Clement XFV. and it does honour to his 
pen, as well as to the 1 of the ſo- 
rereign pontiff. | 
If the Marquis really wrote the letters, 
vhich go under the name of Ganganelli, 
he has hit off, with a wonderful addreſs, 
the air and features of the illuſtrious ori- 
zinal. The habits, ſentiments, manners 
ind diſpoſition of the pope, as couched in 
this life, all breathe through theſe letters, 
The name of Dr. Johnſon, and the in- 
imacy known to have fubliſted betwixe 
the parties, have given a great currency 
© Mrs. Piozzi's anecdotes, relating to 
i * hero. But they have hot 
| immortalized 
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immortalized either her talents, or the 
goodneſs of her heart. They are a moſt 


diſguſting ſpecimen of treachery in friend- 


ſhip; a copious effuſion of ſpleen, that had 
long been collecting. They remind one 


forcibly of a number of little inſects, nib- 


bling at their caſe, on the carcaſe of ſome 
noble animal, that a /ingle motion of the 
living creature would have diſperſed in an 
inſtant, or cruſhed into atoms. | 


LETTER LIL 


Wy * 4x ALL'is a very agreeable au- 

. thor, and he has choſen à fruitful, 
happy ſubject, in his © Memoirs of the 
Kings of France, of the Houſe of Valbis.“ 
The execution is not inferior to the judi- 
ciouſneſs of the deſign. His book has 
an admirer in eyery perſon of ſentiment 
and taſte. | 
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The late Mr. Sheridan is allowed to 
have poſſeſſed conſiderable abilities. He 
has given the world a ſpecimen of them 
in his “ Life of Swift.“ It is, however, 
in my idea, too flattering a portrait. The 
painter was a countryman, and an admirer. 
No talents can convert deformity into 
beauty, or make darkneſs to be light. 

Swift was a very great, original genius; 
but the indecency of ſome of his writings 
is intolerable; his ſpleen, exceſſive, and 
his behaviour to Stella an eternal ſtigma 
on his memory and his virtues. Ever 
dabbling in the turbid ocean of politicks, 
what buſineſs had he with the quiet and 
retired haven of the church? But genius 
and talents can embelliſh any fide of a 
ſubject, and the biographer has poured, 
on his favourite author, a deluge of pa- 
negyrick. _ ; - 

The © Life of Garrick” is ſo much 
interſperſed with the domefick hiſtory, and 
the moſt illuſtrious perſons of his time, 
that it will r engage and gratif 

your 
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your curioſity. It is written by Davics, 
in two volumes. 
England has long laboured with a dif- 
order, that I cannot call by a better 
name, than the theatrical mania. A prin- 
cipal actor is more diſtinguiſhed, ca- 
reſſed, and enriched by a luxurious na- 
tion, chan many of the moſt deſerving 
perſons in the learned profeſſions. An 
Abingdon, a Sidd@ns, and a Mara (as 
once a Garrick, a Henderſon, and a 
Tates,) inchant the feelings of a Britiſh 
audience, drain the money which ſhould 
be ſacred to better purpoſes, acquire, in 
a few years, an independent fortune, and 
are admitted to cke firſt circles in the 
kingdom; whilſt a thouſand amiable and 
meritorious clergymen are fuffered to live 
in want, and to die in the moſt uncom- 
fortable obſcurity. This is not a very 
favourable trait in the moral hiſtory of a 
nation. It ſeems rather a ſymptom of its 
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Hume was a great champion of infl- 
delity, and as ſuch, a character, that ex- 
cites uncommon curiofity, He has written 


his own life, and, as an unique in biogra- 


phy, it is worth your reading. 
Bolingbroke was another of the ſceptical 
family.” His hiſtory is agreeably e : 


by Dr. Goldſmith. © - 


On the ſubject of biography, 3 you will 
meet with a great variety of other, 
entertaining writers; but I muſt not 
cloſe this - article, without particularly 
recommending 'a - book, chat has given 
me ſo much pleaſure and information, 
as the life and writings of Gray, by Mr. 
Maſon. 

A particular friendſhip of the warmeſt 
and moſt diſintereſted kind, ſubſiſted be- 
twixt theſe celebrated authors. It com- 
menced in that early period of life, 
when ſouls are incapable of guile or ſelf. 
iſnneſs, and mutually expand; and Maſon 
has endeavoured to immortalize it in a 

Vol. I. 3 maanen 
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manner, which does equal credit to his 
heart and underſtanding, 

The hiſtory of a retired, literary perſon. 
cannot, generally, preſent much variety 
of entertainment. But, in the character 
of Gray, there is ſome what very inte- 
reſting; and his friend has diſplayed it 
to the greateſt advantage. No man, 
perhaps, by ſuch flight ſketches, as the 
author of an Elegy in a country church- 
yard has left behind him, ever acquired 
fo extenſive a reputation. And there 
was a dignity, a ſoftneſs, and a delicacy in 
his whole manner of thinking and acting, 
which compenſate for the want of more 
remarkable anecdotes, and of 1 more ſound- 
ing connexions. 


7p... 
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LETTER LIV. 


.. 


Mr bak Lvcr, 


cc F\HERE is not (ſays a ſenſible wri- 
rc ter,) a ſon or daughter of Adam, 
« who has not ſome concern in the 

ce knowledge of Geography,” It is ne- 
ceſſary to your underſtanding the con- 
nexion, which this globe has with the 
other planetary ſyſtem, and with all the 
wonderful works of God. It is indiſ- 
penſible to your comprehending hiſtory, 
or having a proper idea of the events and 
tranſactions it relates, as well as to diveſt 
your mind of little, narrow prejudices by 
giving you a view of the cuſtoms, man- 
ners, ceremonies and inſtitutions of all the 
different nations over the world. 

A celebrated writer has called geo- 
graphy and chronology, the two eyes of 
: * Lord Cheſterfield. i 

K 2 hiſtory ; 
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hiſtory; the firſt informs you where 
events happened, and the latter, at what 
particular period ;. if it was not for theſe 
helps your reading would be a confuſed 
chaos, without order, light or perſpicuity. 

Geography is, indeed, ſo much attended 
to at all ſchools; that there is little occa- 
ſion to dwell on its neceſſity; if you have 
learned the uſe of the globes, and the di- 
, viſion of it by names, which are only 
Furcied for the ſake of reducing the im- 
menſity of it to the narrow ſcale of hu- 
man comprehenſion, the beft method, 
I know, is never to read the name of a 
place in a common news- paper, or any 
other hiſtory, without immediately recur- 
ring to authorities for the ſituation and 
divifion of the country, in which it lies, 
the manners of the inhabitants, their ce- 
remonies, civil government, and religious 
inſtitutions. It is this mode of ſtudying 
from the urgency of the occafion, which 
gives energy to our reſcarches and vigour 
to improvement. 


Guthrie | 


r 
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Guthrie is one of the beſt authors in 
geography; and for chronology, the tables 
of Dr. Prieſtley (a name, which I would. 
only mention, where ſcience and not re- 
ligion, is concerned,) are ſo compendious 
and comprehenſive, as to afford you, on 
a ſingle glance, conſiderable information 
There is no ſpecies of knowledge, that is. 
DO eafily attained, as that of geography; 
nor any, of -which the want is more fla- 
grant and awkward. p 

1 lately bluſhed for a young lady, who 
was aſked in company, the latitude and 
ſituation of a particular place, which hap- 
pened to be mentioned in the publick 
papers of the day. She was dreſſed in the 
higheſt taſte. The roſes and carnations 
vied in her countenance. She piques her- 
ſelf on her ſmartneſs and vivacity; but, 
in this inſtance, could make no reply. 
Her embarraſſment betrayed her ignorance, 


and politeneſs reheved it by a change of 


converſation. 
| _ 5% How 
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How much higher would her charac- 
ter have ſtood in the eſtimation of all 
ſenſible and diſcerning men, if ſhe had 
come down ſtairs, dreſſed in an elegant 
plainneſs, and, inſtead of ſtanding ſo long 
before her glaſs, had devoted ſome little 
ſhare of her time to this ſpecies of im- 
provement. Not that I have any ob- 
jection to a bluſh upon a woman's cheek, 
I think the crimſon tint ornamental; but 
I would have yours to be the bluſh of 
delicacy and reſerve, not of ignorance, ſby- 
neſs, or ill- breeding. 


LETTER LV. 


Mr pz Lvcy, 


N ATURAL hiſtory is another ſtudy, 
> * which I conceive to be particularly 
feminine. It has, of late, been cultivated 
| | 7 with 
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with uncommon attention, Botany has 
been, particularly, faſhionable. It has 
found a place in the amuſements of the 
elegant, as well as the learned. Nothing 
is more calculated to amuſe the mind, im- 
prove the health and ſpirits, and to inſpire 
at once chearfulneſs and devotion. 

The ſurprizing hiſtory of plants and 
flowers, the immenſe variety, the me- 
chaniſm, order, government and economy 
of animals, fowls with their plumage and 
fiſhes with their ſcales, foſſils, minerals, 
petrefactions, mountains, vallies, volcanos, 
all nature full of life, full of happineſs and 
full of miracles, will crowd your mind 
with the ſublimeſt images, and teach you 
to adore the great, almighty former and 


preſerver of the world. What beauty in 


each flower! What traits of divine wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs in an inſet! Sur- 
veyed with a truly philoſophical eye, the 
whole creation is a temple ! Not a ſhrub, 
but is eloquent, not an animalcule, but 
it is a powerful monitor of virtue! 

K 4 I never 
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I never ſpend an afternoon with Miſs 
| Lopiſa without being both in- 
ſtructed and delighted. I never take a 
walk with her in the garden, but ſhe un- 
ſolds a thouſand, natural curioſities, which 
had hitherto eſcaped my unſcienced or 
inattentive eyes. I never ramble with 
her into the fields, but ſhe. gives me ſuch 
an hiſtory of the moſt common plants 
and flowers, as at once ſurprizes my cu- 
rioſity, and gratifies my taſte. In her 
cloſet iſt has a large collection of inſects, 
which her - microſcope clothes with moſt 
exquiſite beauty, and a muſeum, filled 
with ſhells, corals, -and petrefactions, the 
ſparkling of which is exceeded by no- 
thing, but the vivacity of. her eyes, or the 
ſtronger and more Femme. luſtre of 
her virtues. 

1 would infinitely rather have hey taſte, 
than her fortune. And I never quit her 
without ſeeretly envying her enjoyments. 

She is ever ſprightly, becauſe ſhe has 
never a moment e. She always 

ſmiles, 
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ſmiles, becauſe The is always innocent. 
Her pleaſures are of the rational and 
refined kind. They never leave 'a thorn 
in the heart, or pluek one, bluſhing roſe 
From her cheeks. How ſolid and how 
calm, if compared with the midnight 
*_- of faſhion,-0 or the eines ad- 


Be ke Louila, f my dr Cid aok gb 
will always be happy. Study nature, till 
it leads you up to nature's God. Pore 

on plants and flowers, till they perſume 
you wich a rea devotion; and I will en- 
gage you to become, i in your turn, one of. 
tha molt r flowers! in the c creation. 


-4 * - 
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N. ATURAL © Kitory is divided into "= 
- grand parts, as it reſpects the animal, 

che mineral, and the vegetable kingdoms,, 

85 K 5 and 
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and under theſe different articles, aſſumes 
the name of zoology, or an hiſtory of 
animals; lithology, or a deſcription of 
ſtones, foſſils, &c. and botany, or an ac- 
-, count of herbs, plants, flowers. Theſe 
again have, each, their reſpecuye ſubdi- 
viſions. 
| Linnæus, FU was born at. Upfal, is 
the great father of this ſcience, and from 
the Swediſh ſchools have iſſued the works 
of the moſt eminent maſters. But he is 
too voluminous and ſcientifick for a fe- 
male, who wants only a general know- 
; ledge of nature, and not to e che 
minutiæ of her pla. 
The Amenitates Academice are a num- 
ber of ingenious eſſays on a variety of 
ſubjects, ſelected from the works of the 
moſt capital difciples of the Linnæan 
ſchool. Some of theſe have been tranſ- 
lated by Stillingfleet, under the name of 
% TraQts on Natural Hiſtory,” and are 
very valuable and inſtructive ;. others by 
Brand, in two volumes, w ich bontain a 
| | * number | 
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number of very curious and entertaining 

deſcriptions. 

Pulteney's View of the Works af 
Linnæus you may read, hkewiſe, with 
great pleaſure and improvement. Next 
to theſe I ſhould recommend to a mere 

Engliſh reader, the works of Ray: him, 
who wrote The Wiſdom of God in the 

Creation.” They are highly uſeful and 

valuable, though written before this ſtudy 

had arrived to its preſent ſtate of per- 

fection. 7 
Goldſmith's Hiſtory - 0 the Earth 

and animated Nature is but a mere 

compilation. Still it may have its Uſe, as 
affording ſome collateral lights and in- 
ſtruction. 

Buffon is an author of firſt rate abili- 

ties. His' ſtyle is ſplendid ; his know- 

ledge is extenſive, and his eloquence, in 

a high; degree, brilliant and ſeducing. 

But I cannot recommend him for many 

reaſons. He is too voluminous; the exten- 

ſiveneſs of his plan leads him into a great 
BRL) 0d variety 
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variety of detail; and of tlicate deſcrip- 
tions. He is more attached to ſyſtems 
of his on, than the diſco very of truth; 
"and he is a ſort of ſcuptiet, who refolves 
every thing into a chaĩn of ſccondary eauſts, 
and /acrilegioufly excludes the Deity from 
his creation. This temper is che gane of 
"modern philofophers. They endeavour 
to account for every thing upon Harural 
principles, and wherever they "are puz- 
aled, ridiculouſly” diſbelieve. Inſtead of 
making their knowledge, a ſcaffolding to 
God, they build on it, a monument to 
their own varity' and folly, whickwill not 
ſtand, © when winds and ſtorms ariſe.” 
Do people of ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities 
need to be reminded, that a world with- 
out deſign, or an active machine, without 
a" firſt, moving principle, involves the 
(greateſt and moſt palpable of contradic- 
tions? Nature, in the Hands of a true 
philoſopher, reads a continual leſſon of 
piety; in thoſe of a falſe one, it is the 
2 parent of ſcepticiſm, gloom and deſpair. 
2 | | -""_ 
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Sir fac Newton was the moſt rptonscof 


win 
. 
, 
g « 
= 


men; many of his humble ſollowers have | 


been as impious retailers of infidelity,” © 
You'will derive great pleaſure and im- 


provement from all the writings of Mr. 


Pennant, and they are! numerous; . 


ways Nely and always authentick, they 
entertain the man of taſte, the ſcholar, 
and the antiquarian, as well. as che natu- 
raliſt. Few. perſons have publiſned ſo 


much, in any one department of ſcience, 


with ſo great ſucceſs. 


The & Flora Londinenſis of Curtis is 


a ſplendid. work, that. does credit to the 
author. It is embelliſhed with beautiful 
engravings of all the common plants and 
flowers. of this country, na is till in 
continuation. li U 


_ Volcanos are ade Or vier t 


of nature, which fill the mind with the 
grandeſt and fublimeſt images. +Hamil- 
ton's account of them, and Raſpe om the 
voleanos in Germany, will aſtoniſſi your 
„ Tou may add to the liſt 


Swam 


iy 


you only the names of writers on the ſub- 
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- Swammerdam's * Hiſtory of Inſects, 
| rene oy n and ne by Dr. 


Me <> 1 * 


[Bur 1 wil deſiſt for 111 wes to give 


ject, they; would fill a volume. No pri- 


vate fortune would be ſufficient to pur- 
chaſe them, and the peruſal would require 

more time, than would conſiſt with your 
0 apf. various W 58h 4 
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w HEN _ 150 — the wanders 

of nature in miniature, aſtronomy 
| - ſhew them in the ſublime. Teleſcopes 
. will preſent you with a moſt ſtupendous 
view of the heavens; ſuns, piled on ſuns; 


worlds, on worlds; and the great Creator, 
. un over all, in the majeſty of per- 


fection. 


— 
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fection. You will be loſt and aborted 


in the magnificent contemplation. . You 


will feel yourſelf as nothing before God, 


and confeſs him to be all in all. 


A real aſtronomer, muſt be piaus, or 
inſenſible. However ſome haye thought 
revelation partial, the language of theſe 
orbs is certainly univerſal. © Their ſound 
te is gone out into all lands, and their 
« words unto the ends of the world.” 
The ſentiment they proclaim, is majeſty 
to God ; to man, humility, ſelf. abaſement, 
devotion. 

Nicholſon's © Introduction to Natural 


Philoſophy, in two volumes, octavo, is 


an excellent book upon this ſubject; and 


Derham's“ Aſtro- theology muſt ele vate 


the mind, and improve the heart of every 
reader. Gregory's © Aſtronomy,” and 
Huygens's © Celeſtial Worlds diſcovered,” 
are very uſeful and entertaining, and may 
together form a ſufficient library for this 
EE of ſcience. Perhaps 1 ſhould 
have added E cc Wiſdom of God, 


in . 
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in che Creation.“ They, who Beclin 

againſt knowledge, in a woman, have 

not ſurely -confidered how much this, | 

and many ober branches of it, are con- 

gnmnmaected with All the Tablime e 
Sein 1:6 


LETTER LVII, 


JorTayY, „ wt with you to culti- M 
| vate, further than to poſſeſs a. ret 4 
: for its beauties... Verſes, if not excellent, ol 
are execrable indeed. The Muſes live 
. upon a mount, and there is no enjoying 
any of their favours, unleſs you can climb: 
to the heights of Parnaſſus. 
Beſides a paſſion for poetry ĩs dangerous 
to a woman. It heightens her natural 0 
(ſenſibility to an extravagant degtee, and W 
"frequently inſpires ſuch a romantick turn WW -« 
0 


. - _ 
S - 
— 1 r 


of mind, as is utterly inconſiſtent with all. 


a dhe ſolld duties and proprieties of life. 
To 


r 
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To increaſe the number of imaginary, 


when life abounds with fuch real ſorrows, 
by nurſing a ſickly, extravagant ſenſibi- 
lity, is, in a rational creature, the very 


height of imprudence. The aneients en- 


deavoured to cheriſh fortitude, and reſo- 
lution, by giving ſtrength to the body 
and vigour to the mind. From ſome of 
their ſtates, ꝓoetry, amongſt other things, 


was abſolutely excluded, as tending to 


ener vate the minds of a people, and unfit 
them for the ſtruggles and activities of 
lite; and it is certain that the owners of 
an exquiſice ſenſibility, for a few moments 


of pleaſure, have days of vexation. In 


this human wilderneſs, sborns are peren- 
nials. Roſes are but the Periſbable orna- 


ments of ſummer. 

The late Mr. 163 
others, is an unhappy inſtance of the miſ- 
fortune; I have mentioned. His works, 
though not of the nt magnitude, are 
exceedingly agreeable; but his poetical 
enthuſiaſm was a ſource of perpetual irri- 

al ov tation 


7 
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tation and misfortune. Having culti- 

vated his taſte, more than his prudence, 

his feelings, more than his fortitude, and 
his imagination, more than his judgment, 
his life was one, unvaried train of iaquie- 
tudes. His mind was ruffled with ima- 
ginary injuries; his peace diſturbed with 
fanciful affronts, and his diſordered finances 
left him every thing, but comfort, dig 
nity, and independence. 

Wich a fortune, that only juſtified 4 
neat and homely dwelling, his genius was 
not content with leſs, than the ſuperb ap- 
: pendages of a palace. In forming the 

_: Leaſeowes, he ſacrificed to, enthuſiaſm, 
what he owed to contentment; He panted 
for a paradiſe, and a paradiſe he had; but 

it ſoon became a wilderneſs of thorns. 

- Mercileſs creditors had no candour for 

the poet, and made no allowance for the 

exquiſiteneſs of his taſte. They ſaw no 
charms in ſhrubs, in bloſſoms, or in proſ- 

1 and they awoke him with an iron 

"Bu from his delicious intrancement. 

| | . 
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Whilſt a noble neighbour, emulating and 
outvying, on a larger ſcale, the beauties 
of his elyſium, or exhibiting it to a 
ſtranger, from an unfavourable point of 
view, ' inflicted on his ſickly feelings, an 
heart felt affliction, which he had neither 
the poſſibility of avoiding, nor the philo- 
phy to e 


LETTER. LIX, 


Tre; I 402 not with you to be- 
come a poet, it is, however, neceſ- 
ſary, that you ſhould not be wholly un- 
acquainted with the writings of many, 
inimitable bards. They will certainly re- 
fine your taſte, and ſpread a very elegant 
repaſt ſor your private amuſement. 
Shakeſpeare is, perhaps, the firſt genius 
of the world; and ſome of his dramatick 
works, 
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works, whilſt they aſtoniſh, will give you 
an uſeful fund of hiſtorical information. 
- The immortal poem of “ Paradiſe 
Loſt” ſhould not only be in the hands, 
but graven on the heart, of every woman, 
becauſe Milton, above all other authors, 
deſcribes the diſtinguiſhing graces of the 
ſex, and in his Eve, has exhibited am ex- 
quiſite pattern of female perfection. On 
this ſubject, his feelings were always 
awakened in an extraordinary manner; 
his imagination glowed, and he has given 
it the fineſt touches of his pencil. 
© Milton, like all great men, was fully 
ſenſible of the bleſſings we derive from 
the ſociety of Women, and ho ebeerie 
the face of nature would have been with 
out them. He, therefore, labours to 
make the mother of his Paradiſe ever 
thing, that could charm, and every thing, 
that could alleviate the infelicities of Jife, 
Let the |libertine read his deſcription uf 
marriage, and tell me what he thinks of 


* 
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the prevailing rage ſor impurity and ſe- 


duction. 

Homer is univerfally celebrated; and, 
though you cannot read his poem! in the 
original language, Pope has given an 
admirable tranſlation. The fame may 
be faid of Dryden's Virgil, if you wiſh to 
taſte the exquiſite richneſs of theſe ancient 
authors. 

Maſon's poems have great merit, and 
have acquired him a conſiderable cele- ' 
brity. His © Caractacus, his © Elfrida,” 
and his“ Engliſh Garden, have all been 
admired. Nothing however, ſtom his 
pen, has pleaſed me more, than the ept- 
taph upon his lady. His talents ſeem to 
be particularly formed for the penſive 
and pathetick. But poetry, after all, 1s 
but an embelliſhment, and, in the character 
of a divine, a very ſecondary diſtinction. 
How much more important and ufetul to 
mankind, are the labours of that paſtor, 
who, by one judicious, impaſſioned; and 
eee diſcourſe, appalls the ſinner, 

Tk encourages 
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encourages the ſaint, revives the 


ing, guides the perplexed, or condeſcends | 


to cheer the bed of ſickneſs with divine 
conſolations! _ | 
his remark, however, is not particu- 
larly intended to depreciate the ingenious 
author of Caraftacus.” He is ſaid to 
excel likewiſe, as a preacher. 


* 
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1 v poetry, the ladies have, of late, aſ- 
ſerted their claim to genius, and the 
trampled honours of their underſtanding. 
Several of them appear, in the walks of 
Parnaſſus, with conſiderable luſtre,” 
Miſs Seward, in my idea, is a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude in the hemiſphere of 


imagination. She has given us chiefly. 


little, fogitive pieces; a monody on the 
death of captain Cook, and major Andre; 


2 —_ 
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2 poem to the memory of lady Miller, 


and a few ſtanzas to Mr. Wright, on tax- 
ing her father's picture. The laſt always 


gave me the higheſt pleaſure. It required 


indeed no great effort, but is a moſt pleaſ- 
ing ſpecimen of filial affection, and of a 
rich, fervid, glowing imagination. Her 
« Louiſa, though her largeſt, is not, in 
my idea, her happieſt: performance. A 
novel 1s too much dignified by the charms 
of poetry. It is a nden dreſſed like 
a queen. 

Whenever Miſs Hannah More takes 
up her pen, ſhe never loſes fight of piety 
and virtue, Her © Bleeding Rock,” 
« Search after Happineſs,” Sir Eldred 
of the Bower, Sacred Dramas,” &c.- 
will pleaſe and inſtruct you. The little 
tract, lately publiſhed, entitled, Thoughts 


on the Manners of the Great, which has 


had fo very extenſive a circulation, is ſaid 
to have come from her ingenious pen. 
The deſign is excellent, and the execution 
diſplays a conſiderable knowledge of hu- 
man 


{ 
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man life and manners. I wiſh it may leaye: 
ſome laſting impreſſions. But alas! the 
diſſipated have few intervals for reflection. 
Miſs Williams bids fair for a poetick 
laurel, that ſhall: long be green. Her 
tc Peru“ is a work of conſiderable merit. 
The little ſonnets of Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith are ſoft,' penſive, ſentimental, and 
patherick, as a. woman's productions 
ſhould be. The muſes, if F miſtake not, 
will, in time, .raife her to a conſiderable: 
eminence. She has, as yet, ſtepped ſorth 
only in little things, with a diffidence that 
is characteriſtick of real genius in its nt 
attempts. Her next, publick entre may be 
more in ſtyle, and more conſequential. 
The Comteſſe le Genlis I have before 
mentioned, as a woman of a fine taſte, 
and a cultivated underſtanding.” Her 
ct Theatre:ſur Education, as founded on 
a dramatict plan, may be recommended 
amongſt: other poctical productions. 
There is not a ſweeter rofe in the! qa 
W N than her's of Salency. , 
8 Lord 
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Jak Lyttleton was not, by any means, 
a capital poet. There is, however, ſuch 
a delicacy, ſoſtneſs, piety, and tender 
pathos in his ſtrains, as do the higheſt 
credit to his own heart, and muſt im- 


prove that of every attentive reader. 


His monody upon his Lucy has immor- 
talized his — * n wade 
his virtue. : 

" Akenſide's wk. on the cc « Pleaſures * 
Imagination, needs no other recommen- 
dation, than what it has received from 4 


generous and a diſcerning publick. It 


is. highly intereſting; it required a very 
conſiderable effort, and his genius has 


rendered it beautifully pictureſque. 


- Cowper's poems are calculated to do 
conſiderable feryice.- 'He- has made the 
muſes hand-maids to religion. He has 
ctioſen verſes, only as a vehicle for con- 
veying inſtructions of ſo important a na- 
ture, as would not, by any means, have 
diſhonoured the pulpit, His ſtyle is 
ſimple, bold, manly, ſpirited and energe- 

Vor. I, E tick; 
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tick; his judgment, ſtrong! and peneträt- 


conceived; his. obſervations on liſe and 
manners, accurate; and his ſatire, juſt and 


| poignant. | Las | a 
He does not ſeenv ſo much to have 


ſcudied the · production of a/ poerny! with! | 


unity for its deſign, and harmony in all 
its parts, as to ſerve the cauſe of piety 


paſſioned reflexions. His worki- on the 
whole, is a ſtrong ſpecimen of genius and 
talents; rigid criticiſm, perhaps, would? 
ſay, that his piety wants a little mild - 


neſs, and ſeems to:hyraths) by | 


party. 
— 


Hayley. His Eſſay on Hiſtory and 


on * Epick Poetry, his Ode to Hows! 
ard,” and his Triumphs of Temper, 


have eh e B. ee / 


e, 
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ing; his metaphors; foroible- and „ 


and virtue by general, -dofultory and im- 


roune Abr: 4% 
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* OUR queſtion | is F very proper one, 
and I will give you the beſt fatiſ- 


faction in my power. N 
Pronunciation, or that part of gram, 
mar, called Orthoepy, as to any uncom- 
mon or difficult words, 1 is governed. by 
the, quantity, which thoſe words have in 
the original language, from which they 
are derived. As you cannot be ſuppoſed, 
to underſtand the dead languages, vou 
will of courſe, frequently, be at a loſs, 
how to. pronounce many words, with. 
propriety. The only method is recourſe 
to a dictionary, and the beſt, in my opi- 
nion, are thoſe of Sheridan and Jobnſon. 
Pronunciation, however, i is a very fluctu- 
ating thing; and though there certainly, 
is a Randard of propriety, over which 
mere faſhion ought to have no. Power, 
yet 1 ſhould always recommend a con- 
L 2 formity 
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formity to the manner of the politeſt 
people you may happen to converſe with, 
rather than a pedantick affectation of 
grammatical ſtrictneſs. The latter would 
be thought a conceited oftentation of know- 
ledge, which, in a young lady, would not 


be forgiven. 


The alluſions to Jupiter, Pallas, Venus, 
the Graces, the Muſes, Helicon, Par- 
naſſus, which have ſo much puzzled you 
in the poets you have lately read, will 
be fully explained in Tooke's & Pantheon, 
or Hiſtory of the Heathen Gods.” The 
general fact is, that before the knowledge 
of the true God dawned on their minds, 
theſe poor, ignorant heathens never 
dreamed of one omnipotent, all-ſufficient, 
all- pervading ſpirit, which tt ſcriptures 
have revealed, and deſcribed, as poſſeſſed 
of all poſſible perfections. They, there- 
fore, formed to themſelves a multiplicity 
of gods, and attributed to one of them in 
particular, with a fpecifick name, every 
great _ or ſuperior excellence, that 


appeared 
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appeared. beyond the ability of mortals. 
Theſe deities they arranged into different 
claſſes, according to their ſuppoſed de- 
grees of pre-eminence; and fancied ſome 
of them to inhabit the heavens, and others, 
the woods, groves, rivers, ſprings; moun- 


| tains, &c. 


You will be amuſed with their hindi 
opinions; and if you. think aright, you 


will learn to bleſs the Almighty, on your 


knees, for having cat your lot in an age 


our views and nature beyond all ex- 
preſſion, and given us the cleareſt know 
Tedge of our duty. You will feel the 


force and propriety of that clauſe in our 


liturgy, «© We bleſs thee for our creation, 
e preſervation, and all the bleſſings of this 
« life; but above all, for thine ineſtimable 
« love in the redemption of the world by 
ce Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, for the means 

C _ grace, and a the hope of glory. 2 
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and country, where the goſpel has _:.__.- 
perſed theſe miſts and errors, dignified 


— 
\ 
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Mr PEAR Leer- 1 


A, LITTLE taſte for the fine arts a 
"” 


Painting, I architetur 
will de of ſingu "Ter 


af " will render 
every” excirigh' 1 700 mn. ake, ang exery 
_ euriofi 1 

I you "behold, "exceedingly de 


144 - 
. ugntiu, and d vou 40 Tis 
entertaining to all, with wham pou con 
verſe. 

A perſon, thus accompliſhed, ſurveys 
an elegant pile of building, the deſigus qi 
a Palladio, the landicapes of a Claude 
Lorrain, the portraits of a Titian, or the 


trans figuration of a Raphael, with un- 
common rapture, and can entertain her- 
ſelf, for bayrs, with a ruin or 2 caſtle, 
in which che up{kilfyl can ſee nothing but 


deformity, or the corroſions of time. 
| Writers 
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Writers on Sculpture and / Architecture 
Ae nat numerous, and-I am wading be- 
vond my depth, hen ¶ attempt to recom- 

mend them. Winkleman's ©. Reflexions 
on the Sculpture of the Greeks, Eve- 
Iyn's Parallel of ancient and modern Ar- 
chitecture, and Morr iss | © Lectures 
may give you /ome ideas on the ſubject. 

Ou the art of painting, more has been 
ritten vet without. a natural genius fur 
Ai and ſome provious inſtructions from 
a mater, l do nat know, whether you 
will be able to make any ne 
ciency. * 

"Webb's " fe into the e of 
Dating is a very learned, elegant, inge- 
nious Work, and intereſting, in an high 
degree, even to thoſe, who are, by no 
means, to he ranked amongſt the cag- 
ngen. The quotations from Homer, 
Virgil, Shakeſpeare, Milton, Boileau, 
Moliere, Racine, Taſſo, Arioſto and Me- 
taſtaſio are not only well contrived to 
N e whe, but to delight every 
L 4 perſon; 


* 
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perſon of reading and "taſte; whilſt the 
pictureſque ' imagery. and ſplendid lan- 
guage would ut r 1 485 an ine —4 | 
duction. 

I remember to have! bein chaftned. 
ſome years ago, with reading à ſryall 
work, intitled “ An Efay on Prints and 
Pictureſque Beauty.“ 1 do not recollect, 
whether it bore the name of any der; 
but it ſtruck me, as a very intereſting and 
valuable performance. Genius and know- 
ledge were wonderfully united, and 564 
belliſhed o 
Ferguſon's * Art of Drawing in rente. 
tive,“ I conceive to be uſeful, as an e/emen- 

tary work. An Eſſay on Landſcape 

may be conſidered in the ſame light; and 
you will be inſtructed and delighted, at the 
ſame time, with Hayley's two epiſtles to 
Romney, and Freſnoy's * Art of Paint- 
ing,“ tranſlated by Maſon. This laſt men- 
tioned author is ſaid ro excel in the three 
ſiſter arts of painting, poetry and muſtck. 
In che two firſt, he has gwen the un 
= ſpecimens 
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ſpecimens” of his ſkill; ' with the latter, 
he is ſaid frequently to entertain the circle 
A of his private friends. 
But the beſt place for axacifying your 
curioſity, and I ſhould think, for improv- 
| ing your taſte in paintings, is the anhual 
exhibition of them, at Somerſet houſe. 
The metropolis, amidſt all its variety of 
invention, does not furniſh, in my idea, 
a more elegant, or a more improving 
amuſement. We ſee, with pride, ſome 
artiſts of our on country, vying with 
the moſt celebrated maſters of antiquity. 
Under the hands of a Reynolds, a Wright, 
2 Weſt, and many others, the Engliſh 
canvas glows with inimitable beauty. A 
Raphael, a Titian, a Correggio, a Ru- 
bens, a Pouſſin, or a Salvator Roſa ſeem, 
in ſome degree, nen to nn 
ie 
A ſtranger indeed is, at firſt! Gahu, 
ſo much dazzled,” with the ſplendour 
and elegance of the company about him, 


ee eee 
L 5 


Time, hen I may be the companion of 
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he is tempted to overlook the efforts of 
the pencil. Ia no other place, that] ever 
ſaw. or recollect, do art and nature ſo 
powerfully combine to be witch the ſenſes, 
aud captivate che 3 imagination. 
r. ee eee tions ae : 
at my own command, I ſhould fre- 
quently, in the ſeaſon, devote to this 
_ pleaſure; one of thoſe Janguid, aftemoon 
hours, when the : ſpirits are exhauſted 
wich che employments of the morning, 
and want renewed vigau, dloſticity. ad | 
Animation. | | 
I am . n me, | 
in-cherelih 4 would gine you far. this 
ſpecies | of improvement. I lock for- 
Ward, with a degree of pleaſure, to the 


our little tours, and delighted with your 
obſervations; when we may hang, in 
curioſity, over ſoſſils and petrefactions; 
when xe ſhall pore over paintings, build- 
ings, ruins with all the luxury of artiſta, 
mn an . innocent pleaſures 
endeavour 


— 
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bh is ſo very agreeable to peruſe voyages: 

and travels into foreign countries by 
way. of coming caſily at a knowledge of 
their hiſtory,” cuſtoms, ceremonies and. 
degrees of civilization, that I do. not 
wonder at the number and multiplicity 
of theſe productions. Authors wiſh to 
be mad and this is the fort af work, 
which, if judiciouſly executed, ſuits every 
taſte... It has a tendency to enlarge the 
mind, and diveſt it of illiberal prejudices. 
Books of this kind are now become fo. 
numerous, that the {CUP OO *r 
to make the ſciecbion. 

Iwill begin with Moore; for he hs 
Wee univerſally. Your collection wilk 


b e his ha Society and: 
L 6. Manners. 


1 
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Manners i in France, Switzefland, and Ger- 


many,” in two volumes; and his & View 

of Society in Italy,” in two more. 
Wraxall is another writer in this way, 
who bas fuperior merit. He has pub- 

liſhed a tour through the northern parts 


of Europe, and through France. 


Pennant has been ſingularly happy in 


all his attempts. He intereſts the anti- 


N quarian, the ſcholar, and the man of ge- 


nius in his various productions. His 


ter to London,” &. 


works are numerous. A. Tour through 
Scotland, « Voyages to the Hebrides; * 
a Tour in North Wales,“ a Journey 
to Snowdon,” and « Nauen eur 1 


Switzerland is one of whole e 
countries, that delights us in idea. Cone 
has given ſketches of it, in a on um 
and pictureſque manner. 

Sherlock's “ Engliſh Traveller is a 
very original and entertaining book.” The 
author is evidently a man of fancy and 


genius, but rather fulſome i in his panegy= 
9 ricks 
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ricks on particular eharacters, and excen- 

trick both-in his ſentiments and manner. 
He will, ſometimes, make you ſmile with 
 Egotiſms'and the appearance of conceit; 
but he will lire wiſe nn * un- 
e 


Cordiner's **  Menkquiriy and Sam of 
the North of Scotland“ is an entertaining 
work. The plates, annexed to it, pleaſe 


the eye, and invigorate the imagination. 
A tour to. the lakes is become very 
faſhionable, and is ſaid abundantly to 


- repay the traveller's curiofity. Weſt's 
deſcription of them may be uſeful, though 
«the — — florid and 1 


etical. 1 1360 4 aro ff 
1 The c RES 0 Ermenonville“ T Rs 


never ſeen; but it is mentioned as poſſeſ- 
ſing conſiderable merit. Gilpin's De- 


ſcription of the River Wye” abounds with 


beautiful ſcenery, and is a moſt my and 
entertaining production.. 
But the — would be" -endlebs, 


A thoufand other books of this kind, 
a are 
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re at hand, whenever you are diſpoſed to 
travel wich them in your cigſr. 


If you have a little knowledge of He- 


ie it will be an embelliſpaent; an 


agreeable exerciſe of your taſte and inge- 


nuity, and may, occaſionally, ſuggeſt a 
A valuable friend. The only bocks, I 
recollect, are the Elements of it, by Por- 
ney; Gwillim, a large folio, and Ed- 
mondſon's Complete Body of it, in two 
volumes. 


But r 0 this Bee of 


different ſtudies, do not miſtake me, I 
do not want to make yeu a fine writer, 
an hiſtorian, a naturaliſt, a geographer, 
an aſtronomer, a poet, @ painter, a con- 
noiſſeur, or a virtuoſo; of any kind. But 
1 would haye you to poſſeſs ſuch a 
guru knowledge, as will uſefully and 
ianocentiy fill up your leiſure hours, 
raiſe your taſte above fantaſtick levities, 


render you an agreeable friend and ac- 


. * you ar the ſolid: 
duties 


% 
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duties of your ſtation, whatever they may 
be, and elevate, above all, your ſoul to. 
him, who is the ſource of all knowledge, 


Sreatneſs and perfection. 
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T een ee af a woman may 
he .comprized under ſome, or all of 
che following articles; needle- work, em- 
broidery, &c. drawing, muſick, ding 
dreſs, politeneſs, &c. * 

To wield the needle with advantage, 
ſo as to unite the uſeſul and beautiſul, is 
her particular province, and a ſort of 
ingemity, which ſhes her in the moſt 
amiable and attracting point of view. 
Solomon deſeribes his excellent daughter, 
as employed in the labours of the diſtaff, 
or the needle. Homer paints his lovely 
matrons as engaged in ſuch. domeſtick. 
avocations. Andromache is thus relieving; 
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her ſolitude, when ſhe is ſurprized into 
tranſport, by the vnerpected return of 

Hector from the war. eee 
The heart glows with dete when 
we read the accounts of the good, Roman 
matrons in the purer and unvitiated ages 

of their republick, The greateſt men, 
princes, warriors, ſenators 'and philoſo- 

| Þhers were clothed in the labours of their 
wives and daughters. Induſtry, in this 
happy period, was eſteemed a virtue, and 

it was not beneath a woman of the firſt 
quality or underſtanding to be an excel- 
lent œconomiſt, who looked well to 

the ways of her houſehold t. 
Employment is the grand preſervative 
of health and innocence. When we have 
nothing to do, we immediately become 
a burden to ourſelves; the mind and body 
anguiſh for want of exerciſe, and we 
fall into a thouſand dangerous tempta- 
ons; r e 


* 
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1 7 you. have any Gs taſte for draw- 
ing, I ſhould wiſh you to indulge it. 
1 think it an accompliſhment, very well 
adapted both to. the taſte and delicacy of 
Jour ſex... It will  agreeably . exerciſe 
Your ingenuity, and invention. * It. will 
teach vou to diſcover : a ſuperior finiſh 
in all the varied landſcapes and ſcenery : 
of nature; to ſuryey the works of our 
diſtinguiſhed maſters, with | an higher 
reliſh, and a more poignant cyriolity; ;- 
and it wall heighten all the innocent 
Pleaſures of your retirement, When na- 
ture howls with winds, or is covered with 
ſnow, you, will be able, in a moment, to 
call a fancy ſpring. upon the canvas, of 
Which the bloſſoms will be ever fragrant, 
and the trees ever green. You may thus 
have birds, always on the ſpray, and-larks, 
apparently, thrilling out Praiſe t. to their 


3 bountiful Creator. 
_ . LETTER 


AY 
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LETTER IXVI. 

| Iuste x, by which T mean playing en 
| an inſtrument, or occaf nally, ſingiog, 
| is a'very defirable acquiſition in any wo- 
,man,. who has time and money enough 
to devote to the purpoſe, for it requires 
no inconliderable portion of oth. It 
will enable you to entertain your kriends; 
to conſe pleaſure upon others, muſt 1 in- 
ereaſe your oe happineſs, and it will in- 
Jie tranquillity, and harmonize your 
mind and! fpirits, in many of thoſe ruffled 
or loxely hours, which, in. almoſt every 
Hituation, will be your lot. 

The paſſions of mankind, however, 
have very much debaſed and profaned 
this art, which, like others, was origipally 
ſacred, and intended to chant the praiſes 
of the Almighty. Many 'ſongs are 


:- apy 1a ſach indilicate language, and 
| convey 
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convey ſuch a train of gn, ideas, as 
are only calculated to foil che purity, of 
a gc wind. 1 ſhould thexefare re- 
commend, (if I may ſo expres myſelf) 
rather the /acreg, than the angabe, of this 
ſtudy. Indeed urea. nyſick is, in 
Wharcan be ſuperior to ſame paſlages of - 
Judas Maccahzys, or the Meſſiah? 
There is nat, perhaps, an higher amongſt 
45 ee n _ a funcral 

Be. n 
Dascing, in in a 2 degree, i is ; pooleſedly an 
eſſential part of a good education, as car. 
recting any © awkwardueſs - af ' geſture, 
giving an caly aud gracgſu motion tote 
bady, and if practiſed any, perhaps even 
in directing its growth. Modern man- 
ners, however, have carried the ſondneſt 
for this accompliſhment to an immadamaur 
extreme. A paſſion for making the beſt 
Y figure in a minuet, is yaſtly beneath the 

_ dignity of a woman's underſtanding. 
And I am not ſure, whether excelling in 
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this particular, does not inſpire too great a 
fondneſs for diſſipating pleaſures, and pro- 
Portionably abate the ardour for more re- 
tired virtues. ' A woman, who can ſparkle 
and engage the admiration of every be- 


| + holder, at a birth-night or a ball, is not 


always content with the graver office of 
managing a family, or the ſtill and ſober 

| Innocence of domeſtick ſcenes,” Beſides - 
dancing is not, at cer tam moments, with- 
out its temptations. An elegant, illumi- 
nated room, brilliant company, the en- 
chanting powers of muſick, admiring eyes, 
obſequious beaus, attitude, &c. are apt to 
tranſport the mind a little beyond the 
mien medium of gentle agitatioon. 
IJ would not, however, be a cynical 
5 that would abridge you of any 
harmleſs amuſement. I have only my 
apprehenſions for your innocence, for in- 
deed it is a plant of a very delicate com - 
plexion. And you will then have at- 
tained the Perfettion of your character, 
» inn you can mix a oe for theſe. 
| elegant 
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elegant accompliſhments, with a turn for 


ſolid and domeſtick virtue; when you 
can, one night, be diſtinguiſhed at a 
ball, and the next, want no other enter- 


tainment, than what the ſhade, your fa- 


mily, a well choſen book or an agreeable. 
walk are able to afford. I ſhould wiſh 


you to be innocent, and, if poſſible, accom- 


pliſhed at the ſame time; but, at any rate, 
1 would have you innocent, becauſe other. 
viſe e cannot be "Happy 


5 wake rn Hh 


| Mr DEAR Lucr, 


1 L you bear with my imperti- 
nence, if I attempt to give you 


my directions on a ſubject, where your 
ſex are allowed to poſſeſs infinitely more 
taſte and judgment than our on - that 
of dreſs. I offer, however, my plain and 
undiſguiſed ſentiments, only for your ad- 
vantage; and I am ſure you will receive 


N 


them 


— — * * — 3 
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them with that candour and mere 
to which my friendſhip for you has an in 
r e claim. 


mch attention. I would preſs it on 
every female; as ſtrongly if poſſible; as 
. Lord Cheſterfield did the 
ſor” The wunt of it is unpardonable in * 
nun but in a wem, it is Sock. It 
diſguſts all her friends and intitnates; has 


abroad, which he found not at home. 


Some ladies, who were remarkably at- 


tentive to their perſons before marriage, 
negle& them ofterwards, in an egregious 
manner: They cannot pay a worſe com- 
pliment to their own delicacy, of to their 


huſbands. If they conteived ſome effbrts 
neceſſary to gain the prize, more, I am 


ſure; are requited to preſerve it. 
Tr is che opinion of (1 believe,) Roche! 
foucault; that nice obſerver of liſt and 


manners,” that the affection of wean” 
. | mcreaſes - 8 


Neatmafs, you cannot cultivate with For 


g#atei" on his 


eſtranged the aff&Qidtis*of may an hu: 
band, and made him ſeek that ſatisfaction : 


TA ay [ET r 
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increaſes after marriage, whINt thit of 
man is apt to decline: Whatever be the 
cant, a prudent woman will, at leaſt, uſe 
every method in her power; to guard 
againſt ſo mortiſping a change. Neatneſs, 
however, are vin __ 
have conſiderable weight! 

In the eyes of ſervants che. 
indeed, a woman loſes her conſequence! 
and authority by a neglect of her perſon! 
She will not be obeyed with chearfulis, 
and ſlie will beebme an object of riaicult 
in all their private parties and *converſa-" 
tions. If inferiors muſt be ſubject, they 
will pay an unronſtruineu homage” only to 
a perſon, who attracts by * the 
eſtimation of the world. 

Neatnefs is the natural garb of a _— 
ordered mind, and has a near alliance” 
with purity” of heart. Law has ſaid of 
his Miranda, that ſne was always clean 
elder; "obeſe fg wan aW "pre 
within And Richardſon; whoſe taſtæe 
was as exquiſite, as his imagination glo-. 

— * CES | ing, 4 
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ing, has painted his Clariſſa, as always 
dreſſed, before ſhe came down ſtairs, for- 
any company, that might break in * 
her, during the whole day. 
Finery is ſeldom graceful. The — 
GEE of a marning often pleaſes more, 
than the moſt elaborate and coſtly orna- 
ments. I need not ſay of how much 
time and money they rob us, which are 
facred to virtue and to the poor; nor how] 
ſoon this very embelliſhed body will be 
duſt and aſhes. | The perfection of the 
art is conveyed 1n# t- e 3 An OED 
ſmplicity. 
Ladies are certainly ode in em- | 
ploying ſo. many male friſeurs about their 
perſons. The cuſtom is indelicate; it is 
cContrary to cleanlineſs, and all their ma- 
neœuvres cannot equal the beauty of 
natural, eaſy ringlets, untortured and. : 
| unador ned. FM: 
+ The nearer you approach to the oy Fax ; 
* in your apparel, the further you will. 
. recede from the appropriate graces and 


eg 


» 
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foftneſs of your ſex. Addiſon, in his day; 
laſhed; with a delicate vein of 'irony; this 


wants ſuch an inimitable cenſor. The 
riding habits, particularly, that have been 
ſo faſhionable, and even made their ap- 
pearance at all public places, conceal 
every thing that is attractive in a woman's 


perſon, her figure, her manner, and her 
graces. They wholly unſer her, and give 
her the unpleaſing air of an Amazon, or 


a virago. Who likes the idea? or if you 


would be more ſtruck with the ab/urdity; 


tell me what you would think of pet. 
maitret in muffs? You immediately dea 


ſpiſe the ridiculouſneſs of the one; we To 


other, 
Had = 
n we forget to love. >: 


daily feel the unnaturaineſs of 
We forget that you are women” 


Every publick paper one opens, is a 
ne of your delicacy and an inſult to 


your underſtanding. Powders, perſumes, 
pomatums, coſmeticks, eſſene of roſes, 


d rt dew, . * 1 


abſurd transformation. - The preſent age 


. „ LRT TER 10 4 
Hhuir advertiſed ſat your. advantage, woult 


1 


ol the burden · Bluſh, my dear girl, at 


It is not fimplicity ;. it is not elegant. 


be an heavy ſtigma, if ſome kind and wall 


Aſbeſad perſons amongſt ur. own, Jer. | 


were not willing to e erat 4 


ſuch unſeemly practices. Be content to 
be, what God and nature intended you: 
appear in your true colours; abhor any 


ching, like deceit, in your appearance; a8 


well as your character. What muſt all 
ſenſible men think of a woman, who has. 
a room, filled with a thouſand prepara» 
tions and mixtures to deceive him? What 
money, what time muſt be given to this 
odious, inſufferable vanity! Under ſuch. 
unnatural management, how different muſt 
be the female of the evening and the morn» 
ing! What muſt we think. of marriage, 
dreſſing- rooms and toiletsl What an 
opening for expoſtulation, coldneſſes, 


averſions ! If an “elegant ſimplicity” be 


the perfection of dreſs, this is ſurely, as 
far as poſſible, removed from perfection... 


It 


YOUNG: EA: 
It would be cruel to add ay dig e 


3238 of the men, who can have 
recourſe to ſuch minute artifices. They 
have already the ſcorn and ridicule” of 
one ſex, and the ſtern. contempt and 
indignation of the other. They are poor, 
amphibious animals, that the beſt natu- 
_ maliſts ee wand: no rhcr,s bd 
arrange. Lf 
Painting is W offenbve, e | 
It haſtens the approach of wrinkles; it. 
deſtroys conſtitutions, and _— he. 
image of your maker. 
Would you think of giving 85 laſt 


touch to the pieces of a Pouſſin, or a Sal- 


vator Roſa? Believe for 'a moment, that 
the Almighty is, at leaſt, as great in his 
way, as either of theſe artiſts. 

Let the martyrs of faſhion, luxury and 
diſſipation; who turn night into day, have 
recourſe to this filthy and abominable 
practice. Let them ſeek a reſource from 
the rebukes of their conſcience in gaiety 
and. noiſe. But let the fairneſs of your 

compare: 


. = 


complexion be only that of nature, and. 


God; and, if you retain any fears of ofs 


* 
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let your rouge be the crimſon bluſh of 
health, ariſing from e ce 
_ rity, exerciſe and air. 18 c 


That beauty, Gus dlent, 4 red and white, 5570 
* Nature's own Fonts and e hand 4 on. 


Such ſimplicity will recommend you to 


fending him, how - dare you deface. his 
image, in your countenance; by. ertificial 
decorations? Such i innocence will charm, 
when paint is diffolyed. - It will call up 
a bloom, and: caft,a fragrance even on the 
lateſt winter of your age | 


5W% 
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